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The  1934-St  world  cotton  production  is  now  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  22,600,000  brJes  of  478  po^onds  compared  with  an 
estimated  production  in  1933-34  of  26,100,000  and  a  10-year  average  of 
25,530,000  bales.    Production  in  foreign  co-jJitries  for  the  current  seo.son 
is  estimated  at  12,869,000  bales,  a  decline  of  184,000  bales  from  the  record 
production  of  1133-34  and  400,0'  ■  bales  from  the  previous  estimate  released 
about  the  first  of  January.     The  decline  in  the  estima.ted  foreign  production 
is  due  to  a  decline  of  almost  600,000  bales  in  the  Indian  crop  which,  along 
with  smller  decreases  in  a  few  other  co^ontries,  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased production  in  Brazil,  China,  Russia  .and  a  n^omber  of  minor  countries. 

The  1934-35  world  acreage  is  now  tentatively  placed  at  73,400,000  acres, 
a  decline  of  1,OCO,OjO  from  the  previous  season  and  7,470,000  from  the 
10-year  average.     TT.e  1934-35  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries  is  tenta- 
tively estimated  at  45,885,000  acres  compared  vath  44,422,000  acres  for  tne 
previous  season  end  an  average  for  the  10  ye'::rs  ended  1932-33  of  40,352,000 
acres. 

With  the  decline  in  crop  prospects  in  India  during  recent  months  prices 
of  Indian  cotton  have  shown  considerably  more  strength  than  have  prices  of 
Ajnerican.    As  a  result  the  price  of  Indian  at  Liverpool'  is  now  higher  re- 
lative to  Am.erican  than  it  has  been  for  more  ^>an  a  year.     Six  months^ ago^ 
Indian  was  the  lowest  with  few  excfeptions  foi  .^ore  than  a  decade.  ^^^^^'^ 
is  still  low  relative  to  American  when  compared  '.vith  the  10-year  average. 
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Exports  of  American  cotton  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  were  42 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  aaid  43  percent  less  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age for  the  period.     The  largest  do  dine  occurred  in  our  exports  to  Germany, 
there  being  a  decline  of  79  percent  between  the  first  half  of  this  season 
and  the  first  half  of  1933-34.     Exports  to  China  w.re  68  percent  less  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1933-34.    Exports  to  France  56  percent  less,  and  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  45  percent  less. 

Tot£il  exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  frora  August  to  J.onuarj'  this  season  were 

14  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  with  exports  to  Germnny  50  percent  less, 

exports  to  tiie  United  Kingdom  44  percent  less  and  exports  to  Prance  23  percent 

less.     Exports  from  India  to  all  co^antrics  for  6  /lonths  ended  Januarj^  1935 

d1  though 

were  40  percent  more  than  to  the  same  datv  last  .season,/ shipments  to  Germany 

exports 

showed    a  decline  of  55  percent  and/ to  the  United  Kingdom  end  Erance  a  decline 

of  17  ani  18  percent,  the  increase  was  due  to  much  larger  exports  to 

Japan. 

Textile  mill  activity  in  most  European  countries  continued  n.t  rather 
low  levels  during  January  and  Febraar;:; ,  while  in  Japr:n  end  India  activity  was 
at  high  levels. 

Prices 

Domestic 

Domestic  cotton  prices  have  been  coVaparati vely  steady  for  a  period  of 
severf-l  months,   the  avera^iC  iDrice  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10 
designated  markets  ranging  between  12.15  a:id  12.74  cents  since  late  aeptembcr. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  12-ceiit  loan  has  been  a  factor  contribut- 
ing to  this  comparatively  stable  price.     'Jhilc  prices  i;a.ve  during  recent 
months  shown  less  than  usual  fluctuations,  there  was  a  decline  from  early 
January  to  early  February  of  nearly  l/2  cent  per  po\uid.     During  tnis  period 
the  10  markets  price  of  middling  7/8  declined  from  almost  12-5/4  cents  to 
nearly  12-1/4  cents.    From  early  Fcbruarj'-  to  lo.te  Febraary  the  dally  average 
price  in  the  10  designated  markets  has,  except  on  February  18  when  the 
Supremo  Court  rnnounced  its  decision  on  the  gold  case,  fluctuated  within  a 
r-onge  of  10  points  of  12-l/2  cent?.;^  The  avere^e  price  of  middling  7/8  in 
the  10  .Tuarkets  for  the  first  7'  mbnths'-'of  the  current  season  averaged  12.64 
cents  coi-npared  with  an  average  o"f  IQ.Ol  cents  for  the  like  period  last  season 
and  was  the  highest  for  the  period  sine..-  1229-30. 
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Livcrpool  prices 

The  price  novement  of  Apicricoji  cotton  r,t  Liverpool  in  pence  per  pound 
has  on  the  wnole  been  similar  to  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  United  Stp.tes 
during  the  pa-j-t  fev;  weeks  as  the  value  of  the  British  poujid  has  not  material- 
ly changed  relative  to  the  dollar  during  this  peilnd.    Liverpool  prices  of 
Indioaa  cotton,  the  principal  competitor  of  American,  have  shown  considerably 
more  strength  si:ice  last  October  than  have  tlie  prices  of  Ainericm,    As  a 
result  the  prjce  of  Indian  relative  to  Am^-rican  is  now  m^ich  higher  thrai  at 
that  time  cxid.  the  highest  since  January'  1934.     The  price  of  three  types  of 
Indi.an  during  th^,  first  3  weehs  of  February  averaged  75  percent  of  the  price 
of  American  middling  and  low  middling,  cor.pared  Vi/ith  75  percent  in  January, 
70  percent  in  December  and  65  percent  in  October.     In  February  last  year  the 
ratio  of  the  three  types  of  Indiaii  to  Am-oricnii  v/as  72,  but  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  Febraaries  the  ratio  w^s  90  or  above.     The  10-yeo.r  aver-ge  ratio 
of  Indian  to  American  is  slightly  above  80. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  Ii.J.i  r.m  relative  to  the  price  of  M^ericon 
during  recent  months  has  been  due  1-rgely  to  the  decline  in  crop  prospects 
in  India.     Several  months  ago  it  was  fully  expected  by  members  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  Bom.bcv,  LiverpoDl  niid  the  United  St-^.tes  that  the  1954-55  crop 
would  be  considerably  larger  th^r:  th.e  1953-34  crop,  but  due  'to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  the  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  materially  smaller  than  last 
year.     (Seo  acreage,  production  ctrA  crop  condition  section,  page  lo). 

Sto clcs  :'nd  Movements 

Exports  of  AiTierican  cotton 

Total  e::ports  of  A^merican  cotton  during  January  amjuntod  to  466,000 
running  bales  compared  r/ith  759,000  b^les  in  January  1934  or  a  decline  of  37 
percent  (sec  table  p.age  7).    Janue.r;;'  exports  v;ere  the  sm.allest  for  the  month 
since  1922.    Avcrrge  exports  in  Jojtraary  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-  35 
amcanted  to  791,000  b-les  or  70  percent  more  than  exports  in  January  this 
year.    For  the  first  half  of  the  season  domestic  exports  totaled  2,865,000 
bales  'vhic..  represented  a  decline  of  2,054,000  bales  or  42  percent  from  the 
first  half  cf  1955-54  arid  a  decline  of  43  percent  fr^m  the  10-year  average 
for  this  6-i.ionths  period.    Foreign  consumption  of  Americ-n  cotton  has  been 
maint^.incd  at  a.  much  higher  level  relative  to  last  season  tha.n  exports,  as 
indicated  both  by  consumption  cstim.ates  and  visible  stocks  of  American  cotton 
in  forei.,'n  countries.     It  has  been  estimated  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchajige 
Service  tha.t  foreign  consuinption  of  American  cotton  during  the  first  6  months 
of  the  s>:.ason  were  23  percent  less  than  in  the  like  period  la.st  sea^son  as 
contra.sted  with  a  decline  of  42  percv^nt  in  exports. 

Eicports  of  Americajri  cotton  to  Germaji;/  during  January  were  69  percent 
less  than  in  January  last  year  and  as  much  belov/  the  10-year  a.verage  for 
Jaaiuary.    L-Jiring  the  6  months  ended  January  ---xports  to  Germany  were  79  per- 
cent less  then  during  the  first  half  of  last  reason  and  a,bout  S4  percent 
below  the  10-year  avera^'e  exports  for  the  6  months  Aug^ast  to  Januo.ry.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  low  exports  of  Americpa.  cotton  to  Germaaiy  reflect 
the  unsatisfactory'  economic  conditions  in  Germajiy  and  h.er  effort  to  balojice 
her  imports  and  exports.    Exports  from  Eg^'pt  and  India  to  Germany  for  the 
6  montns  ended  January  '.zero  respectively  50  and  56  percent  less  than  in  the 
like  period  la„st  season. 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  from  Aio^st  to  January  this 
season  were  only  32  percent  as  large  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
season  and  only  30  percent  as  large  as  the  average  for  this  period  in  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33.     The  small  exports  to  China  reflect  both  a  lower 
level  of  mill  activity  in  China  and  the  larger  Chinese  crop.    Exports  to 
France  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  season  were  58  percent  less 
than  the  first  half  of  last  season  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  45 
percent  less,  with  exports  to  Japan  11  percent  less  than  f rom  Axigust  to 
January  last  season. 

Exports  of  Eg:/ptian  cotton 

Total  exports  of  cotton  from  Eg^/pt  daring  JaTiuary  ajnoiinted  to  151,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  v/hich  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  10-year  average  for 
January  but  27  percent  less  than  in  January  1934.    For  the  5  months  ended 
January  exports  to  all  countries  totaled  915,000  bales  which  were  14  percent 
less  than  for  the  like  period  last  season  but  11  percent  larger  than  the 
10-year  aver&ge  for  these  months. 

Exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  from  A^jgust  to  January  were 
53  percent  less  thoji  a  year  earlier,  exports  to  Germany  50  percent  less, 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  44  percent  less  and  exports  to  France  23  per- 
cent less.    Experts  to  Japan,  Italy,  British  India  and  to  miscellaneous 
countries  were  all  consideraoblv  larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  last 
season.     (See  to.ble,  page  7). 

Exports  of  Indian  cotton 

Total  exports  of  Indian  cotton  during  J^muary  amounted  to  297,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  compared  with  204,000  brles  in  January  last  year,  an 
increase  of  45  percent.    As  compared  with  the  10-ycar  average,  exports  in 
January  this  year  shov.'ed  a  decline  of  15  percent. 

Exports  of  Indian  cotton  from  August  to  January  this  season  totaled 
1,002,000  bales  which  represented  an  increase  of  40  percent  over  the  like 
period  last  season,  but  a  decline  of  6  percent  from  the  10-year  average. 
Exports  to  &enncny  for  the  6  months  were  56  percent  less  thrji  a  year  earlier 
a^id  were  the  smallest  for  the  period  since  1923-24,  the  first  year  for 
which  data  are  readily  available.    China  took  only  15  percent  as  raach  Indian 
cotton  from  Aug'ust  to  Janua.ry  this  year  as  in  the  same  period  in  1933-34 
Japan  took  70.5  percent  more  Indian  in  the  first  half  of  this  season  than 
in  the  first  half  of  last  season. 

Tlie  Textile  Situr',ti_on 

United  States 

Domestic  cotton  consujnption  during  Jpjiuary  shov/ed  a  very  substaaitial 
increase  over  December,  was  the  largest  for  rr.y  month  since  August  1933,  aaid 
was  the  largest  Jaamary  consumption  since  1930.     The  consumption  of  547,000 
running  bales  in  Jaiiuary  was  32  percent  larger  tha^i  the  consumption  of 
414,000  bales  in  December,  the  increase  beir^;  considerably  greater  than 
usually  occurs  from  December  to  January.     Cotton  consumption  during  the  firs' 
half  of  February  continued  at  a  comparatively  high  rate.     During  the  2  weeks 
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ended  February  16  production  of  cotton  cloth  as  reported  bv  tT.e  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Institute  averg^-ed  132,000 ,000' yards.     Tlds  compared  with  an  average 
of  129,900,000  yards  for  the  previous  4  weeks  and  126,000,000  yards  for  the 
first  2  weeks  of  February'  1S34.     On  the  whole,'  sales  of  cotton  t;oods  by 
manufacturers  during  January  and  the  first  half  of  Febi'u.ary  were  apparently 
less  than  output.  ■ 

For  the  6  months  ended  Jr.nur.ry  total  domestic  consumption  of  all  cotton 
amounted  to  2,675,000  bales  wnich  was  248,000  bales  less  than  during  the 
first  naif  of  last  season.    With  the  exception  of  last  season  and  the  season 
beforu,  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  season  was  the 
largest  for  the  period  since  1929-30.     Domestic  consumption  of  foreign  cotton 
during  the  j.irst  half  of  the  present  season  amounted  to  62,000  bales  com- 
pared with  77,0C0  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season.     Consumption  of 
American  cotton  during  these  two  periods  was  2,513,000  and  2,846,000  bales 
respectively. 

G-reat  Britain 

Cotton  textile  mill  activity  in  -o-reat  Britain  during  Jaiiuar;^/  was 
apparently  -anchangcd,  according  to  tr^de  reports.    Activity  during  the  first 
part  of  Febmai':,"  as  in  Janua.ry  was  ranning  around  tv/o  thirds  to  three  fourths 
of  normal  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  existing  in  January  and  the  first 
half  of  Fcbraary  last  year.    Forwarding  of  cotton  to  mills  during  the  4  v/eeks 
ended  Jairaar;>'  25  aniouiited  to  223,000  bales  compared  with  225,000  bales  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  weeks  last  year.    Forwarding  of  American  cotton  dur- 
ing tuese  tv/o  4-week  periods  were  respectively  81,000  oi\d  132,000  bales. 

Exports. of  cotton  cloth  from  G-reat  Britain  in  January  ajnounted  to 
187,300,000  square  yards  compared  with  160,500,000  square  yards  in  Lecem.ber 
and  179,100,000  square  yards  in  Jaivaary  1934.     Tnc  Jaimary  exports  v/ere  the 
largest  for  aliuost  2  years.     Total  cloth  exports  to  the  end  of  January  were 
7  percent  larger  thrn  a  year  earlier  cni  considerably  larger  thojn  any  like 
period  since  1929-30  except  in  1932-33  ./hen  theywere  only  7,000,000  yards 
larger  thaii  in  the  first  h-'^lf  of  this  yerr. 

Continental  Europe  l/ 

Business  developments  in  tnc  continental  European  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry.' durin^  the  month  of  Jan-j.ary  were  spotted,  v.'ith  some  improvem.ent  in 
western  Europe,  but  approximately  \anchanged  and  possibly  slightly/  less 
fa.vorable  tendencies  in  central  Europe.     Sales  of  cotton  yam  md  cotton 
fabrics  in  Frriice  showed  a.  considerable  pick-up  during  Janur.ry,  following 
a  prolonged  period  of  depression  during  the  preceding  several  months.  In 
G-erma,ni'  .and  other  central  European  countries  current  sales  of  cotton  goods 
during  Janu.?jy  v.crt;  about  on  a.  le/el  with  those  of  the  previous  month,  .vith 
a  relatively  lar^^e  volume  of  new  orders  booked  in  G-enriany  and  Austria,  but 
a  basicrJ-ly  unsatisfactory  state  of  tra.de  in  Ci  echo  Slovakia.. 

Tendencies  in  continentoJ.  European  cotton  mill  occupo.tion  during 
January  par,"J.leled  the  above  described  developments  in  ncv/  cotton  mill 
business.     Some  increases  in  mill  activity,  both  spinnino  njid  weaving,  are 

l/  Based  largely  on  a  report  from  the  office  of  the  Agri cul tural  At ta-che 
at  Berlin  dated  February  14,  1955. 
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reported  to  have  occurred  in  France.    Activity  in  Germany  and  Cz echo Slovakia 
Was  about  unchanged.    Mill  activity  in  the  latter  country-  had  not  up  to 
early  I'ehruary  "been  affected  hy  the  abolition  of  the  spinners'  production 
and  price  cartel  toward  the  end  of  January.     Austrian  nill  activity  seems  to 
have  continued  on  favorable  levels  well  into  January,  ".'ith  possibly  some 
slight  decline  in  the  second  half  of  the  month. 

B^aying  of  raw  cotton  by  the  continental  European  cotton  industry  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  remained  on  a  conservative  scale,  and  business  was 
especially  ^uiet  in  Germany  due  to  the  restrictions  on  imports  because  of 
Germany's  unfavorable  trade  balance.     Bremen  reports  indicated  some  buying 
interest  for  exotic  cottons  which  on  some  da^^s  resulted  in  relatively  active 
trading,  but  in  general  business  was  limited. 

Continental  European  buying  interest  for  cottons  other  than  American 
was  somewhat  dampened  during  January  by  the  continued  rise  in  relative  prices 
of  these  cottons.    Prices  of  Indian  cotton  expressed  in  percent  ^of  American 
have  risen  considerably  since  Decembor  1934,  and  are  greatly  above  those  at 
the  s.ame  time  last  year,  but  still  below  prices  2  and  3  years  ago.  (See 
price  section).     Relative  prices  of  Egyptian  uppers  have  also  risen  since  tne 
beginning  of  December  and  are  now  approximately  on  the  same  relative  level, 
as  compared  with  Ar.ierican,  as  last  year. 

Germpjiy 

Largely  unch^igcd  conditions  were  reported  from  the  German  cotton  in- 
dustry d-jring  the  month  of  January.     Cotton  spinner  and  weaver  business  was 
probably  slightly  smaller  than  in  December,  but  mill  activity  seems  to  nave 
been  ranintained  about  on  December  levels.     That  there  is  still  relatively  large 
demand  for  cotton  textiles  in  relation  to  the  current  production  possibilities 
of  the  mills,  as  determ.iued  by  the  existing  restrictions  on  maavaf acturing^ 
activity  and  raw  material  bu^^ing,  is  indicated  by  the  fa.ct  that  imports  ox 
cotton  textiles,  including  yarn,  from  abroad  have  remained  high  until  recent-  ^ 
ly.    As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  large  German  imports  from  '-clearing  co^xitries 
h-ve  gre,-tly  reduced  remaining  import  reserves  under  existing  clearing 
a^raii^ements,  the  German  Government  has  recently  indicated  that  the  issuance 
of  currency  axd  buying  permits  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  textiles  irom 
England  will  be  restricted  d.vring  the  next  several  montns.     It  was  aAso  _ 
announced  that  for  similar  reasons  Germain  yarn  imports  from  Czecnoslova^cia 
during  the  next  several  months  will  be  possible  only  on  tne  basis  of  direct 
compensation. 

BreiTicn  business  in  raw  cotton  during  the  month  of  January  has  been 
quiet,  with  a  revival  of  trading  in  exotic  cottons  reported  on  some  aays. 
Purchases  by  the  German  industry  of  A:acricri.  cotton  were  limited_  to  small 
quartities.     There  has  been  considerable  concern  in  industrial  circles  aDout 
?he  definite  failure  of  the  negotiations  regarding  tne  proposed  compensation 
deal  with  the  United  States.     Gennan  cotton  spinners,  it  is  reported,  _ xiave 
recently  shown  a  rather  conservative  attitude  and  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  quality  of  exotic  cottons  obtained  in  place  of  America:,  cotton. 
The  irregularity  of  the  staple  of  Bra'zil  and  other  Soutn  America^,  cotto.o  is 
the  main  subject  of  complaint  by  such  spinners  as  were  neretofore  used  to 
spinning  American  cotton.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  this  irregularity  m 
staple  tends  to  raise  production  costs  for  cotton  yam. 
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Thc  following  table  shov/s  imports  of  r.-w  cotton  into  Germany,  for  the 
first  5  months  of  the  season,  in  the  past  5  years  -  total  imports  nxid  imports 
by  cou:itrics.  The  effects  of  the  present  import  regulations  are  clearly  shov/n 
both  by  the  absolute  import  figures  mid  by  the  relatives  on  the  percentage 
distribution  of  imports  by  countries. 

Cotton,  Gcrmrny:     Imports  August  1  -  December  31,  1930-31  to  1934-35 

~T93  ^Ts's  ~  " 


ioimtr^^ 

of 
origin 


J  •  S  #   •  •  • 

igypt  . . 
India  . . 
(Urgent  i": 
Peru  . . . 
Brazil  . 
Russia  . 

other  . 
lotal  .. 


1950-31 


Imoor ts 
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23,404:  3.2 
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598,825 
66,470 
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1934-35 


Imports 


Bal  es 
478  lbs 
net  

193,992 
41,131 
24,528 
12,414 
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30,946 
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57,432 
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Per- 
cent 

of 
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Per- 
cent 


49.1 
10.4 
S.2 
5.1 
7.1 
7.8 
1.7 

14.5 


According,  to  recent  private  reports  the  expansion  of  artificial  fibre 
production  is  now  being  pushed  energetically,  aiid  the  Govcrnnent  has  ass'a:"aed 
extensive  gu.arantees  for  the  erection,  of  ncv/  plants,  etc.     It  is  o.lso  reported 
that  at  the  Leipzig  Soring  Fair  the  complete  process  of  o.rtificial  fibre 
oroduction  v/ill  be  shov/n  in  a  sCT^arate  exhibition. 


C  z  echo  si  0  vrjci  a 

Reports  fr':^m  C zecho Slovakia  i 
satisfactory'  situation  in  the  cotto 
the  difficulties  of  the  mills  will 
spinners'  production  and  price  cart 
Negotiations  thrt  had  been  carried 
o,greomont  '.vhich  had  been  in  effect 
Americxi  cotton,  and  since  October 
were  not  successful  o,nd  led  to  the 
and  prices  of  cotton  yarn  produced 
fore,  o.re  no  longer  subject  to  any 


ndicr.te  conti.iUanoe  of  the  basically  O-n- 
n  textile  industrj',  paid  it  is  feared  that 
be  n^ggrav.ated  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
el  agreement  effective  Jrj.iuary  28,  1935. 
on  -.vith  regard  to  prolongation  of  the 
since  September  2,  1932,  for  spinners  of 
15,  1333  for  spinners  of  j^lgyptirui  cotton, 
abolition  of  tne  cartel.  Production,  sales 
by  Czechoslov^lcipji  cotton  spinners,  there- 
restriction  or  regulation. 


Austria 

Occupation  in  the  Austrian  cotton  spinning  mills  during  the  month  of 
Janua.ry  :io,s  still  been  rather  favorable,  but  there  have  been  complaints  .about 
a  decline  in  ncv/  orders  since  the  end  of  December  1934.     This  decline  in 
orders  is  attributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inability  of  Rumniir-ji  and 
German  b-.j;,'ers  tc  obtain  the  necessary,'  purchase  raid  pryincnt  permits.. 
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Stagnation  in  the  export  -  business . to  Rumania  must  of  necessity  influence 
considerably  the  total  ajriount  of  unfilled  yarn  orders  Vvith  Austrian  spinners 
inasmuch  as  Rum^ania  is  the  most  important  forei.j;n  buyer  of  Austriar.  cotton 
yarn,   talcing  more  than  50  percent  of  all  Austrian  cotton  yam  exports. 

Mill  occupation  during  the  year  1934,  for  which  complete  figures  are 
now  available,   showed  a  ver;^^  significant  increase  over  1933  and  1932.  Tiie 
improve^nent  is  largely  attributed  to  the  considerable  pick-up'  in  yarn  ex- 
ports ■.vhich  occurred  in  1933  and  continued  in  1934.     Total  exports  of  cotton 
yarn  ajno^anted  to  15,542,000  pounds  in  1930.,  fell  to  9,105,000  in' 1931,  and 
to  6,900:,000  in  1932,  but  increased  to  14,771,000  po^onds'  in  1933'.    A  pre- 
limiuarj-':. estimate  for  1934  is  15,314,000  pounds.    As  already  indlct^.ted,  more 
than  half  of  these  e:^rports  went  to  Rumcnia  which,  therefore,  is  by  far  the 
largest  purchaser  of  Austrian  cotton  yams.    Yugoslavia  'and  Hungary  are  the 
next  imjxjrtant  buj-ers;,  Germany  during  the  past  several  years  took  less  than 
Yugoslavia,  but  more  than  Hungary,  and  in  1934,  because  of  "her  peculiar  raw 
material  situation,  imported  more  tluui  either  Yugoslo.via  or  "Hun_;c.ry. 
Germany's  share  in  Austrian  .cotton  yam  exports  in  1934 'wo.s  about  12  percent, 
as  comoared  with  9  percent  in  1953. 

.France  .  '  ■  •  •  • 

Considerably  more  optimism  then  in  December- was  reported  from  the 
Frcncn  cotton  textile  ind'astr;-  during  the  month  of  January/,  with  the  influx 
of  new  orders,  for  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  fabrics  r.pprociably  increased  and 
mill  activity  slightly  higher.    A  firm  tendency  of  prices  for  yarn  ca\6.  fabrics 
.  despite  approximately  unchanged  Quotations  for  actual  -cotton,  has-  a.ddcd  to 
the  improvement  in  market  sentiment. 

The  year  1934  in  the  French  cotton  textile  industry-  turned  out  con- 
siderably less  satisfactory  tha^i  1953,  with  mill  operations  continuously 
declining  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  both  in  the  spinning  and 
in  the  weaving  section,  stocks  of  yam  and  especially  of  fa.brics  rising  above 
last  year,  and  unfilled  orders  on  hand,  both  in  spinning  and  in  weaving  mills, 
greatly  reduced.    Avera.ge  spinning  activity  in  1934  was  about  18  percent 
less  than  in  1933,  while  average  activity  of  the  wea.ving  mills,  because  of 
relatively  favorable  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  was  only 
about  12  percent  below  1933.    Unfilled  orders  in  tno  spinning  section  at  the 
end  of  1934  were  approximately  70  percent  of  r  yccr  ago,  and  unfilled  orders 
in  the  weaving  industrj^  v/ere  reduced  to  less  thaaa  two  thirds  of  what  they  were 
o.t  the  end  of  1935.     The  opening  of  the  new  year,  as  indicated  above,  brought 
considerably  more  favorable  tendencies  than  had  been  observed  in  the  French 
markets  for  several  months,  and  the  industry  expresses  more  confidence  in 
developments  in  the  near  future. 

Italy 

Tii6  state  of  trade  report  regarding  the  position  of  the  ItaliajTi  cotton 
industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  1934,  as  published  by  the  International 
Cotton  B\-.llotin,  indicates  that  production  in  the  spinning  ajid  weaving 
sections  was  ma.intained  and  even  showed  a  slightly  increasing  tendency,  rhis 
general  im.provement,  the  Fascist  Cotton  Associa.tion  thinks,  is  the  first  sign 
of  the  soundi-.ess  of  the  measures  which  the  Institute  Cotonicro  Italiajio  has 
ta3^en  in  recent  months  regarding  the  reg'alation  of  the  output  of  the  domestic 
mills. 
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Severe!  reports  hr.ve  ap-^e-.red  in  the  press  recently  indicating  tnat 
Italy  -  similarly  to  Germany  -  is  nov/  definitely  headed  for  considerable 
expa:ision  in  the  production  of  artificial  fibres.     The  "Snia  Viscosa"  v/ill 
open  a  second  factory  for  the  production  of  staple  fibres,  and  "La  Sole 
de  Cho.tillon"  as  v.'ell  as  other  fintiS  are  reported  to  be  plannine,'  the  erection 
of  new  plcaits  for  tne  production  of  such  fibres. 

The  Netherlands 

Tlio  state' of  trade  report  of  the  International  Co ttcni' Bulletin  for 
the  la.st  Quarter  of  1934  indicates  that  the  dem^and  for  cotton  ya,ms  in  the 
lletherlx^ds  was  for  that  period  ver^^  unsatisfactory.    Average  mill  activity 
of  spimers  was  estimated  to  have  rsuiged  from  75  to  80  percent.  Weaving 
mills  also  complained  of  disappointing  demc?,nd  both  from  the  domestic  oaid 
from  tne  export  markets.    Activity  in  the  weaving  mills  durir.g  the  last 
quarter  of  1S34'  was  estimated  at  from  65  to  70  percent. 

Russia  Ij 

r.vo  sets  of  flgniros  have  recently  oecome  available  on  the  output  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry  in  1954.     Tlie  deceased  Kuybishev,  deputy 
chphrm.xa  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  in  his  speech  early  in 
January  indicated  that  2,711,000,000  meters  (2,965,000,000  yo.rds)  of  finish- 
ed cotton  goods  were  produced  in  1954,     It  appears,  however,   tnat  this 
fig^ure  either  contains  some  varieties  of  f?ibrics  normally  not  classified 
under  "finished  f.'^brics"  or  for  otner  rersons  is  not  comparable  v/ith  the 
-njoiithly  produatiou  figuxes  geiierall^'  .published  by  the.  Ruasioii  press,  Totol 
production  of  cotton  fabrics  in  1934,  according  to  the  latter  figures,  ajno"'Juat- 
ed  to  2,353,0C0,0O0  meters  (2,590,000,000  yards)  or  to  89.9  percent  of  the 
plan.     Since  the  output  during  the  first  11  m-^nths  of  1934  was  reported  to 
have  amo^jiited  to  2,129,000,000  meters  (2,328,000,000  yards),  December  pro- 
duction appears  to  Have  been  239,000,000  meters  (262,000,000  yards). 

Tlae  1935  production  plan  foresees  a  total  .mtput  of  cotton  fabrics 
of  2,668,000,000  meters  (2,918,000,000  yards)  compared  with  the  original 
1934  pl:ui  of  2,927,000,000  meters  (3,201,000,000  yarcls)  published  at  the 
beginning  of  Jriiurr;/  1934, 

China  2/ 

About  raid-Pebrurr;,!'  activity  in  the  Chinese  owned  cotton  mills  in 
China  w,?.s  estimated  -^.t  about  60  percent  of  normaJ  compared  with  80  percent 
1  month  e-arlier  rnd  90  percent  in  Febraar;/  1934.     The  Ja.panesc  owned  mills 
continued  to  operate  at  about  norm.al  ps  has  been  tr.-'.e  for  the  past  j/ear.  In 
February  last  year  these  mills  were  operating  at  about  normal.     The  dscre.o.se 
in  activity  in  the. Chinese  m.ills  was  attributed  to  the  Chinese  Ilev;  Year 
but  it  is  expected  tha.t  activity  in  these  mills  ma:.'  continue  coiaparatively 
small  for  some  time,  due  perhaps  eX  least  in  part  to  the  decline  in  yam 
prices  '.vhich  further  widened  the  disparity  with  cotton.    Yarn  sales  during 
January  were  few  and  scattered,     Hills  rxid  bu^-ers  v/ere  settling  acco^oiits  r>id 
relucta.it  to  enter  new  transactions. 

l/  Based  largely  on  a  report  dated  February  14  from  the  office  of  Agri- 
cultural Attache  at  Berlin, 

2/  Based  largelj'-  upon  a  radiogram  from.  Agricul turpi  Co:nnd asioner  0.  L. 
Dawson  at  Sliavighai  on  February  15. 
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Japa-n  ij 

Japanese  yarn  'production  in  January  amounted  to  305,000  "bales-  of 
approximately  400  pounds  which  represented  a  decline  of  14,000  to  16,000 
iDales  from  the  record  levels  of  the  2  previous  months.     This,  however,  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  271,000  bales  produced  in  January  1934  which 
up  to  this  year  v;as  the  largest  for  the  month  of  January  on  record.  Total 
yarn  output  for  the  6  months  ended  J anuar^^  amounted  to  1,834,000  bales  com- 
pared with  1,614,000  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season, 

Acrea^'e,  Production  and  Crop  Conditions 

viforld  acreage  and  production,  1934-35  -     The  1934-35  world  production 
of  all  cotton  is  now  tentatively  placed  at  22,600,000  bales  of  478  po"ands , 
which  represents  a  decline  of  3,500,000  bales  from  the  estimated  1S33-34 
production  and  is  the  smallest  since  1923-24.     The  present  estimate  of 
world  production  is  11  percent  smaller  than  the  average  production  for  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33,  of  25,530,000  bales  and  is  400,000  bales  smaller 
than  the  previous  estimate  released  by  this  Bureau.     The  decline  in  the 
estimated  world  crop  during  the  last  2  or  3  months  has  been  due  to  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  in  India  which  resulted  in  the  crop  now  being 
estimated  at  584,000  bales  less  than  last  year  whereas  earlier  in  the  season 
it  was  expected  that  the  Indian  crop  would  be  lo,rger  than  in  1933-34.  The 
Russian  crop  is  now  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1933-34  whereas 
earlier  reports  indicated  a  decrease. 

I'oreign  production  in  1934-35  is  now  tentatively  placed  at  12,869,000 
bales  of  478  pounds,  a  decline  of  400,000  bales  from  our  previous  estimate 
and  184,000  bales  from  the  estim.ate  of  1933-34,  but  is  1,753,000  beles 
larger  than  t'ne  10-year  average.    Although  no  officia.1  estimate -has  been 
received  of  the  1934-35  production  in  soutncrn  Brazil,  priva.te  estimates  and 
other  information  indicate  that  the  crop  is  much  larger  than  in  1933-34. 
The  crop  in.  northern  Brazil  has  been  officially  estima,ted  £it  285,000  bales 
or  61  percent  larger  than  in  1933-34.     In  addition  to  the  increase  in  Brazil 
there  were  increases  in  China,  Russia,  and  a  mcjnber  of  the  minor  countries 
which  we  have  reports  for.     These  increases,  however,  have  been  more  th.-an 
offset  by  the  rather  large  decline  in  Indi-l  and  smaller  declines  in  Eg:,lDt, 
Mexico  -^nd  a  few  smaller  countries.     (See  table,  page  12). 

Tne  1934-35  world  cotton  acreage  is  now  estimated  at  73,400,000  acres 
compared  with  74,400,000  acres  in  1933-34  and  an  average  for  the  10  years 
1923-24  to  1932-33  of  80,870,000  acres.     The  current  year's  world  acrea-ge  is 
the  smallest  since  1923-24  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  acreage 
is  the  smallest  since  1901-02.     The  present  estimate  which  is  only  tentative 
includ6s  an  estimate  of  45,885,000  acres  for  foreign  countries  which  is 
1,463,000  acres  larger  than  the  estimated  1933-34  acreage  v/hich  was  itself 
the  largest  in  history.     Tlie  estimated  1934-35  foreign  acreage  is  5,533,000 
acres  or  14  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  foreign  acreage.  (See 
table,  page  12). 


l/  Based  largely  on  reports  from  the  American  Consul  at  Kobe  received  by 
radiograJTi  from  the  office  of  the  Agriculturad  Comrdssioner  at  Shanghai. 
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Russia  ll 

The  present  estimate  of  the  1934  Russian  cotton  crop  is  about  1,937,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  net  and  is  thus  slightly . above  the  crop  outturn  in 
1933  \men  1,837,000  bplus  of  478  poands  net  were  harvested. 

The  1934  cotton  acrea^iie  :.;rao-untcd  tj  4,754,000  acres,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  1934  plan;   this  pljxn  providv^d  for  vxi  o.creage  below  the  5,070,000 
acres  planted  in  1933, 

Tnc  o.bove  fifjures  on  acreao^^  and  production  indicate  a  "1934  yield  of 
ginned  cotton  of  191  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared  with  178  pounds'  per  acre 
harvested  in  1933.    V/hile  this  is  appreciably'  belbv;  the  plan  fb'r  a  "significant 
increase  in  yields  (  up  to  750  kilograms  of  uiigin'ned  cotton  which',   in  terms 
of  ginned  cotton,   is  about  340  to  250  kilograins  per  hectare,  or  '220  to  240 
pounds  per  acre)  ,  t'ne  above  1934  yield  would  mean  an  increase'  by  '9  percent 
over  that  of  1933.     It  appears  doubtful,  in  the  face'  of  the  un'f 'over able 
weather  conditions  experienced  in  1954  in  fhe  'cotton  region's  'of  t'ne  Union, 
Whether  the  1934  yield  pjid  production  actually  reached  the  level  indicated. 
As  has  been  previously  reported,  1934  weathc'r  co'ndi tiohs'  "were  regarded  as 
exceotionally  unfavorable  to  cotton  growing;'  'sowings'  had  "been  retarded  by 
cold  and  rainy  spring  weather,  and  early  frosts  in  the  fall  Teft  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  crop  uiunatured.     In  vie?/  of  t'he's'e  conditions,  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  how  1934  yields  could  have  been  'above  't'hose  of  the  orevious 
year.     In  addition,  harvesting  losses  are  reported  to  hr.ve  been  very  great, 
appo.rently  not  only  because  of  the  early  setting  in  of  frosts,  but  also 
because  of  inadequate  organization  of  tlic  picking  work.     It  is  en-tirely 
possible  that  the  above  'irientioi^ed  figijre  for  the  1934  yield  does  not  talce 
into  consideration  the  losses  sustained  during  the  picking  of  the  crop,  so 
that  t'ne  tota.1  quantity  of  cotton  actually  available  fdr -consumption  may  turn 
out  belov;  the  1,937,000  bales  mentioned  above.  •  . 

The  fact  that  f.^is  yeo.r's  procurings  have  not  yet 'been  completed  -  with 
only  88  percent  of  the  yearly  plan  executed  by  Jcnur.rj'  20,  whereas  the 
procuring  campaign  was  fully  completed  by  the  beginning ' of "January  in  1934  - 
may  also  point  to  an  overestimation  of  this  year' s 'Crop. ' 'Ag -procurings  have 
been  developing  very  slowly  during  the  past  weeks  -  ohly  3  percent  of  the 
total  yearly  pirn  were  procured  betv/een  December  20,  1934  and  January  20, 
1935  -  it  is  likely  that  this  year's  procuring  plnn  will  not  be  fully  executed. 

Anofner  result  of  fhis  year's  imfavorable  wcafker  conditions- is  t'ne 
considerable  prevalence  of  lower  grade  cotton.     It  is  reported  that  cotton 
of  the  "first"  end  "second"  grades  will  constitute  only  about  50  percent  of 
the  total  crop,  as  compared  with  a  normal  of  over  SO  percent.     Tlras  the 
industry  '.vill  have  to  work  up  a  considerably  larger  quontity  of  low-grade 
cotton,  v;hich  may  ca,use  some  difficulties  in  maniif acturing  and  moy- prevent 
the  qcir.lity  improvement  of  textile  goods  foreseen  by  the  plcn. 

ly  Based  Irj't-.ely  on  a  report  dated  Febraary  14  from  the  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Attrche  at  Berlin. 
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Cotton:     Acreage  and  production  in  co^anti^ies  reporting  for  1934-35, 
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International  Institute  of  A^vricul ture  ,-jid  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  A^ri^nl- 
tural  SconoT.dcs  except  .^,6  xiotad* 

1/  Estimates  0+  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics  Association  except  production  for 
1934-35  -.vhich  is  rii  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  ConimisGion  at  ShoxL^liJ^.i . 
2/  Comparable  estimates  not  available  at  this  time,  3/  The  IJorthecastern  Sto,tes 
which  durin-  the  3  years  1931-32  throut^'h  1953-34  produced  a  little  less  thcui  50 
percent  ox  the  totcl  Brazilian  crop  and  in  1S33-34  rbout  48  percent  of  the  tota. 
crop.  4/  Excluding  Sr^cllaridis  in  the  Gezira  territor-y,  production  of  which 
averaged  110,000  bales  for  the  3  years  1931-32  through  1933-34, 
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Cotton:     Exports  from  United  St.':>tcs,  India  rxid  Ef^ypt  to  specified 
co-'ontries,  for  specified  periods 
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;yorld  cottcii  ?ik)3?eC':s 

(ilorch  and  Ar)ril  issues) 


The  attached  is  the  siuimary  of  a  preliminarj'"  report  upon 
foreign  cotton  oroduction  uhich  is  one  section  of  a  special  stud^"-  of 
the  world  cotton  situation  undertaken  hy  the  Bureau  of  Asricultural 
Economics  uoon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     Due  to  the 
great  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  rov;ort  the 
regular  issues  of  'Jorld  Cotton  Prospects  fer  March  and  April  have  not 
"been  prepared. 

Since  the  release  of  this  report  revised  estimates  of  the  1954r-35 
acreage  and  production  in  India  has  "been  received  from  the  Indian 
Governaent  at  Calcutta.    These  estimates  placed  the  1931r-35  crop  at 
4,023,000  "bales  (478  pounds  net)  compared  with  the  previous  estimate  of 
3,513,000  "bales,  or  an  increase  of  aTyproximately  400,000  "bales.  The 
estimate  of  the  1933-34  crop  was  increased  to  4,241,000  bales  as 
ccmpari;d  v/ith  the  previous  estimate  of  4,197,000  "bales.     The  latest 
estimates,   therefore,  indicate  a  decrease  from  1933-34  to  1934-35  of 
slightly  more  th.an  200,000  "bales,  whereas  the  orcvious  official  estimates 
indicated  a  decrease  of  nearly  500,000  "bales.     The  latest  estimates  of 
acreage  indicate  Em  area  of  23,830,000  acres  in  1934-35  compared  with 
24,136,000  acres  the  season  "before,  or  a  decrease  of  1,3  percent. 

Recent  unofficial  reports  from  Brazil  indicate  t'nat  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  and  hoav^'-  "boll  worm  damage,  the  Brazilian  cotton  crop 
may  he  considera"bly  smaller  than  the  latest  official  estimate  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  which  wa.s  used  in  the  attached  ro>-ort.  Trade 
reports  suggest  the  crop  m.a;,'  "bo  slightly  above  1,300,000  bales  commred 
with  the  official  estimate  of  1,591,000  bales.     This  would  tend  to 
offset  the  increase  which  has  occurred  in  the  cstim.ated  production  in 
India* 

These  revisions  v/ould  indicate  the  need  for  revising  the  estimated 
totals  for  both  the  foreign  and  the  world  unless  they  are  offset  by 
subsequent  reports  from  these  or  other  countries. 

The  follov.'ing  is  the  suirmary  of  the  report  wliich  vvas  released 
April  29,  1935. 


FOHBIGN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 


S-uiTimary  and  Conclusions 

The  trend  in  foreign  cotton  acreage  and  production  has  been  upward 
during  the  last  45  years.     In  these  y^ars  foreign  cotton  production  out- 
side of  China  fcr  which  early  clgta  are  not  i-vailable  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  ahout  150,000  bales  per  y-ar.     This  is  slightly  greater  tnan  the 
average  annual  increase  of  a  little  mere  than  100,000  bales  for  the  United 
States*     In  the  decade  1891  to  1900,  foreign  production,  exclusive  of 
China,  amounted  to  about  50  percent  of  the  world  total  (excluding  China) 
whereas  in  the  last  10  .-/.^ars  it  was  about  40  percent. 

Foreign  cotton  production,  exclusive  of  Cnina  and  Russia,  for  the 
current  (1934-35)  season  is  now  estimated  at  8,842,000  bales  (478  pounds 
net.)     This  is  slightly  smaller  thfin  the  1933-54  crop  in  those  countries, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  8,865,000  bales,  about  10  percent  larger  than^the 
average  production  in  tncse  coiuitries  for  the  10  years  ended  with  1932-33, 
but  100,000  bales  below  the  prtvio;s  peak  of  1925-26. 

Tirs  area  of  foreign  cotton,  exclusive  of  tnat  in  Russia  and  China, 
for  the  current  season  (l934-o5)  is  estimated  at  a  little  less  than 
34,400,000  acres  which  is  approximately  1,  200,000  acre-,  noro    than  the  ^ 
estimate  for  the  previous  season  and  2,200,000  acres  bolow  the  peak  of 
1925-26,     The  estimate  of  foreign  acreage  for  1934-35,  not  including  Rus- 
sia and  China,  is,  howev(;r,  abojt  5  percent  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  10  years  ended  1932-'33, 

Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  tne  United  States,  tends 
to  incrc;ase  or  decrease  annually  with  material  cnangcs  in  actual  cotton 
prices  within  these  countries  or  v-ith  significant  changes  in  cotton  prices 
relative  to  prices  of  alteraativc  product.-.    An  ar.alvsis  of  fre  year-to-year 
changes  ir,  +he  foreign  acreag-e  (excluding  Russia)  as  affected  by  cotton 
prices  rela'.ive  to  other  comdvodities ,  as  v/eli  as  statistical  c-malyses^cf 
acreage  changes  in  some  of  the  m.ore  importcuit  cotton-producing  countries, 
indicates  that  the  acicge  in  1935-36-  probably  will  be  aroiuid  5  percent,  or 
more,  greater  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  trie  current  season.     The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mpward  trend  in  foreign  acreage  and  production  and  the 
rate  of  growth  or  retardation  will  depend  iipon  governmental  policies  and 
upon  physical  conditions  as  well  as  upon  the  trend  of  cotton  prices  and  the 
prices  or  advantages  of  comipeting  or  alternative  crops. 

Questions  have  be^n  ,-.£>ed  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  effect^  of 
higher  or  lower  prices  of  AmLrican  cotton  upon  acreage  raid  production  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  1935-36  season.     This  analysis  suggests  that  it 
American  cotton  prices  during  the  current  season  had  a-'^c;raged  about  10 
cents  per  pound  w^^th  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  domestic  cotton  prices  and  to 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  as  they  have  been,  and  other  conditions  re- 
mained the  same,  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  co-jntries  in  1935  might  have  been 
but  little  if  any  greater  than  in  1934.     On  the  other  hand,  if  Am:erican  cot- 
ton had  been  arom^d  15  cents,  with  other  conditions  as  specified,  foreign 
acreage,  excluding  Russia,  in  1935-35  might  have  increased  lO  percent  or 
more  over  tne  estimated  acreage  for  the  current  season.      The  actual  changes 
in  acreage,  of  course,  might  have  been  affected  by  other  factors  changing 
as  well  as  by  cotton  price  chongss. 

The  competition  of  foreign  cotton  is  c'dso  becoming  greater  on  a 
quality  b£.si3.     In  In^iio,  and  China  during  the  ir-st  10  or  15  years  there 
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has  been  ^  shift ir.^  tc  varietic-s  (iv.ainly  A-n..ricr.n  upl-nd)  which  ^iv&  a 
length  of  str,.plc  mere  neiirly  simil-r  to  thr.t  of  the  A-moricar.  crop.  Brazil 
and  Sg/pt  in  the  l.-.st  few  ye^rii  h:,.ve  been  producint"  an  increasmfoly  l?r^e 
proportion  of  ^ihorter  staples  more  nearly  simil-r  to  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States.    The  .-narked  increase  in  cotton  pro  action  in  ^-^ssia,  v.nere 
nost  of  the  varieties  arc  American  UTDland,  his  contributed  ""''--^"^^-^^'[^^ 
increasing  proportion  of  f oreifc.-n- ^ro^TO  cotton  similar  in  staple  -fnttn  .0 
American.    Meny  of  the  si.-.aller  producing  countries,   •.here  production  nas  Deer, 
well  maintained  or  even  increased  during:  the  depression,  arc  prociucing  large 
proportions  of  Ajp.erican  upland  varieties. 

The  trend  of  cotton  acreage  -nd  production  in  India  has  b.^en  rather 
sharply  upv/ard  although  the  present  -orld-  vide  depression  orought  some  re- 
cession as  did  other  depressions  and  periods  of  low  prices,   out  tne  lo^ 
point  in  each  depression  has  b^.en  materially  above  the  lo'.v  points  oi  pre- 
vious depressions.    A  recoveiy  of  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  l^^^^- 
from  the  present  degression  seems  to  be  under  v;ay.     The  increase  irom  the^ 
lov/  point  of  1932  se^ms  to  be  greater  than  can  be  explained  by  prices  aJ-one, 
This  may  be  due  to  the  acreage  of  1932  being  lou'er  than  is  normally  associsr- 
ted  with  the  existin;?  price  relations.     Statistical  analyses  of  the  response 
of  Inii?n  producers  to  price  criane,-e3  rnd  the  prices  of  cotton  and  0. her  conv- 
modities  in  India  during, the  present  marketing  season  suggest  that  'Aitn 
normal  weather  conditions  India's  acreage  -nd  production  in  1935-o6  mig. 
be  about  5  percent  hir:;her  then  in  the  current  season.     Tnese  analyses  aisc 
sucTftest  that  with  the  same  ratio  of  cotton  prices  in  India  to  prices  in  r. 
United  States,  a  price  of  10  cents  in  the  United  Starves,  other  conditions 
remaining  th..  sajne,  the  1935  Indian  acreage  mi^.ht  be  reduced  or  be  aDou^ 
the  same.     On  the  other  hand,  vsxa.  the  i^iiericaii  cotton  price _  level  bec-n  id 
cents,  other  relationships  remaining  the  sa;:ie,   the  1955  Inair.n  acreage 
might  be  something  like  10  percent  larger  thprx  in  1934. 

In  Egypt  the  trend  of  cotton  acre54.;o  and  production  over^a  long  per- 
iod has  also  been  upward  though  at  a  somo'-vhat  slo  ver  rate  than  in  Inctia. 
However,  in  vie\7  of  the  limited  supply  of  land  rJid  the  degree  of  competition 
between  food  crb;:s  and  cotton,  the  indications  are  tnat  cotton  acreage  1 
Igypt  will  not  often  exceed  2,000,000  acres  within  tne  next  10  J' ^-^"-^^^ 
cotton  prices  get  unusually  hi  ,h  relative  to  ^rain  prices  or  uniet-o  tnc  ^.^^^^ 
established  system  of  cro^o  rotation  desi^^r.ed  to  maintain  the  fertility 
soil  be  materially  ch-ange'd.    T..e  acreage  of  the  current  season  is  approxmia  ^ 
1,800,000  acres. 

OvYing  to  a  r-:th..r  marked  increase  in  c:raln  prices  in  Egypt  auring 
8  months  ending,  v/ith  March,  the  indications  arc  tnat  the  1935  EaTti^-^J^  jjcrec, 
may  be  considerably  lover  th-n  the  1934  acreage.    If  cotton  prices  m  t  . 
United  States  had  been  15  cents  per  pound  and  grain  prices  xn j^sm  as  n  y. 
as  they  have  been  during  recent  m^onths,  it  seems  probaole  tnat,  11  0 
relationships  had  remained  unch,'.inged,  cotton  acreage  in  Egypt  might  s 
have  been  somewhat  lower  in  1935  thrn  in  1934.     In  Egr/pt  as  m  ^nany^otnt^^ 
co-intries,  govcrnm 
A  slackening  of  re 
increase  in  acre-ge  in  1935. 


.nt  action  has  been  an  importrnt  factor  in  acreage_  cn,^^  - 
strictions  following  1932  was  'Ji  important  factor  in  ^- 


The  long-time  trend  of  cotton  production  ,ond  acreage       ■^^f-^^"'-.,  ^  ^^j: 
been  upward  as  in  Indi-^,  2g^Tt,  and  most  other  countries,  end  during 
2  y^^irs  production  has  increased  three-fold.    This  marked  incr -as e  h^.  - 
due  to  such  factors  as:   (l)  mius^urdly  favorable  weather,   (2)  legal  r  s 
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ions  on  the  t)lantin^  of  coffee  trees,   (3)  more  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  encoura.-e  cotton  production,   (4)  increasing  interest  ot  lorcip 
ajid  domestic  ca>)ital  in  Brazilian,  cotton  production,  and  (5)  pernaps  tne^  linger- 
ing" effects  of  the  extremely  high  Drices  of  cotton  in  Brazil  m  terms  ox 
Brazilian  currency  in  1932-3;3.    The  most  marked  increase  in  acreage  ana  produco- 
ion  during  the  last  2  years  has  occurred  in  southern  Brazil  where  American  ap- 
land  varieties  are  grown  almost  exclusively.    Production  in  these  Southern 
States  av.:^raged  more  than  half  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop  in  these  6  y®^^^' 
whereas  formerly  ahout  three-fourths  of  the  total  crop  was  produced  m  tne 
northeastern  states  where  long-staple  perennial  tree-cotton  varieties  V^^- 
dominate.     Statistical  analyses  show  that  from  1922  to  1932  changes  in  cotton 
acreage  in  Southern  Brazil  was  closely  associated  with  changes  m  cotton  ana 
coffee  prices.    During  the  last  2  years,  ho'.vever,  cotton  acreage  m  these  -^ate. 
Was  much  lar-er  than  might  have  been  expected  from  past  relationships,  apparenT-iy 
because  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.    A  weighting  of  the  favorable  t actors 
against  the  unfavorable,  and  an  examination  of  past  tr.^nds,  suggest  that 
although  acreage  and  production  in  Bro.zil  ma;/  vary  from  year  to  year,  ana  ^i 
low  yields  ma;,'  drop  back  well  below  the  high  level  of  the  current  season,  tne 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  upward,  particularly  in  the  southern  states,  unless 
cotton  prices  decline  very  materially  or  coffee  prices  increase  materially. 
Tne  irrmediate  outlook  for  coffee  prices,  how  over,  does  not  appear  favoia  e. 

Cotton  production  in  Russia  during  recent  years  has  averaged  ^bout 
73  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  and  aoou 
77  perc-ent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  ;^--ars  ended  1916-17,  "^^^'^^ 
age  and  production  have  shewn  little  change  since  1931.     With  the  '^^r -e 
expansion  in  acreage  from  1927  to  1931,  much  of  which  occurred  in  the 
nonirrigated  regions,  yiolas  declined.     As  a  result  of  declining  yie  s 
there  has  been  a  considerable  disr.arity  between  the  expansion  of  cotton  a 
age  and  the  increase  in  production.    Whereas  the  acreage  in  I9c^4  was  aoou 
two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1927,  production  was  only  -0  peico. 
larger,  and  although  acreage  is  now  more  than  double  the  pre-war  Pjf^' 
production  is  only  about  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of  1915-16.  __a 
expansion  in  acreage  was  the  res^ult  of  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  c 
the  Soviet  Oovernment  to  attain  self  s'of f ici ency.    The  acreage  and  P^^^^^ 
tion  in  the  next  few  y.^ars  m.ay,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  depend  to^^ 
considerable  extent  upon  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  i^;^ 
of  n^omerous  difficulties  it  seems  probable  that  further  expansion  will 
slow.    The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  calls  for  very  little  increase  ^^/'^^^^'T 
age,  but  it  is  planned  that  by  increasing  yields,  production  should 
creased  by  1937  to  3,000,000  bales.     Two  of  the  5  years  have  alreaa.y 
passed,  however,  or.d  production  has  not  reached  2,000,000  bales.  _  No  matter 
whether  Russia  should  succeed  or  fail  in  its  plan  to  materially  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  cotton  production  in  the  next  few  years,  the  indications  are  ^na 
is  not  very  likely  either  to  import  or  to  export  significant  quantities  o 
cotton. 

Cotton  acr..age  and  production  in  China  have  increased  f       '^^f  ^^^^^ 
since  about  1927  (except  in  1931  when  the  Yangtze  Valley  flood  ^^'i^^'^^^  ^^^JJ^ 
acreage  and  yields)  despite  declining  cotton  prices  in  most  countries 
world.    At  present  the  acreage  is  at  a  new  high  level,  according  to 
estimates  available.     This  exnanding  acreage  in  China  witnm  ^^-^^ 
has  apparently  been  due  in  part  to  favorable  prices  for  cotton  in         ?-  „ 
tive  to  prices  for  other  corrjnodities  (due  in  part  to  the  marked  depreciation 
the  Chinese  currency  and  in  part  to  a  tariff  on  raw  cotton  which  na. 
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increased  three  tirat?s  in  the  last  5  yekrs),  and  to  increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Governrcent  to  make  cotton  growing  more  profitable  to ^ 
Chinese  farmers.     It  io  not  inprohahle  that, cotton  production  in  China  will 
continue  to  increase  altho.  gh  perhaps  at  a  rather  slow  rate,  and  tnat  China 
may  soon  138001116  self  sufficient  so  far  as  raw  cotton  is  concerned.    But  if 
a  long  period  of  tranquility  should  occur  in  China,  accompanied,  by  political 
and  financial  sta.lDilization  and' economic  reforms,  and  a  subsequent  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Chinese  people,  cotton  consumption  in  China 
might  increase  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  increase  in  cotton 
production. 

Trxe  C^overnm.ents  of  Chosen  and  Manchuria  have  made  plans  that  provide^ 
for  a  rather  si^pnificant  increase  in  acreage  and  production  in  these  countries 
within  the  next  10  to  15  years.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Chosen  Government  that 
by  1944  production  will  reach  approximately  375,000  bales  of  478  pounds,'  com- 
pared with  a  crop  at  present  around  140,000  bales.     Tlie  :.Ianchurian  Oovem- 
ment  hopes  tnat  by  1950  about  740,000  acres  will  be  in  cotton  and  that  this^ 
acreage  will  produce  about  400,000  bales  compared  with  about    80,000  bales^m 
1934-35.     It  is  believed  that  both  of  these  plans  are  very  optimistic  in  view 
of  climatic  conaitions  and  other  "onfavorable  factors. 

In  the  Case  of  Mexico  tuid  Peru  the  indications  are  that  ^onless  cotton 
prices  increase  considerably,  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  these  coimtries 
are  not  likely  to  increase  materially  in  the  near  future. 

In  Argentina,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  public  lands  on  which  farmers 
pay  neither- taxes  nor  rent,  in  a  region  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  well  suited  to  cotton  production,  has  resulted  in  a  rather ^miarked  increase 
in  cotton  acreage  and  production  throughout  the  period  of  declining  prices  of 
recent  years.     The  present  production  is  approximately  200,000  bales.  Tne 
indications  are  that  the  upward  trend  in  a.creage  and  production  in  Argentina 
will  probably  continue,   aithougli  perhaps  at  a  much  slower  rate  than^  during 
the  last  few  years.     The  rate , ^however,  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  cotton  prices  relative  to  other  things. 

Of  the  Africcji  Colonial  cotton-growing  countries,  Uganda,  '.''ith  a  crop 
now  averaging  a  little  less  than  250,000  bales,  is  the  most  important. 
Although  acreage  and  production  have  fluctuated  considerably,  the  trend  has 
been  decidedly  upward,  production  increasing  from  less  than  5,000  bales  to 
its  present  level  in  less  tkan  30  years.     It  seems  reasonable  that  the  trend 
in  acreage  and  production  in  Ugrnda  will  also  continue  upward  for^some  time 
to  come,  although  probably  at  a  considerably  slowor  rate  than_ during  the  last 
several  decades  unless  cotton  prices  are  unusually  high  relatively. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudani  is  the  next  most  im.portant  African  Colonial 
cotton-growing  territory,  with  production  now  averaging  around  20u,000  bales. 
This  level  of  production  was  first  reached  in  1931,  at  which  time  the  area  m 
cotton  was  about  340,000  acres.     Since  that  time  acr.-:age  has  shown  comparati v'ei, 
little  chsnge  and,  unless  cotton  prices  advance  considerably,  there  seems  litti 
likelihood  of  rmch  expantiion  in  the  Sudan  in  the  imjiiediate  ■  future. 

Cotton  production  in  the  other  African  Colonial  cotton  territories  is 
comparatively  very  small  and  has  shown  little  tendency  to  increase  during  tne 
last  decade.     Indications  are  that,  unless  cotton  prices  advance  ma,terial^^ 
ly  relative  to  other  com.modities,  cotton  production  in  these  territories  is 
not  likely  to  expand  significantly  in  the  near  future. 
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.  Trend  of  Foreicv.  Cotton  Production 

Cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  has  "been  increasing  at  a  rate 
nore  rapid  than  that  in  the  United  States.     Since  1891  forei--n  production, 
outside  of  China,  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  150,000  "bales  annually, 
which  compares  with  n  little  mere  th^-n  100,000  "bales  in  the  United  States 
( f ig«  l).     In  the  first  10  years  of  this  period  foreign  production  exclusive 
of  China  averaged  a"bout  4,000,000  "bales,  whereas  in  the  10  years  ended 
19i32-33  it  averaged  sli-^htly  more  than  9,000,000  Dales,     In  the  meantime, 
production  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  an  average  of  9,000,000 
to  14,400,000  "bales.     It  is  of  interest  that  in  the  first  10  2^ears  of  this 
period  production  of  foreign  cotton  not  includin^,^  Chinese,  was  less  than  one- 
half  thtcfcof  the  United  States,  and  in  the  10  years  ended  1932-3:5  it 
amounted  to  about  63  percent  of  the  American  crop.     The  recovery  of  foreign 
production  auring  the  past  2  years  from  the  low  level  of  1932  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  American  crop  has  resulted  in  foreign  exceeding  United  States 
production.     Conditions  in  foreign  countries  appear  to  be  such  as  to  permit 
or  even  to  encour.a£:e  the  continued  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  continuation  of  this  trend  and  the  rate  of  growth  or  retardation  are 
dependent  upon  prices,  as  well  as  upon  Goveriunent-il  policies  and  natural 
conditions . 

Acreage  Response  to  Prices 

Cotton  acreage  in  most  foreign  countries,  as  in  the  United  States,  is 
influenced  by  price  level  and  price  chan,;f;es,     Sinco  cotton  enters  extensively 
into  international  trad-..,  th-,  cotton-n ri cu  levels  of  several  exporting 
countries  tend  to  adjust  to  a  central-market  basis.     Taking  Liverpool  as  a 
point  upon  which  market  prices  are  focused,  it  nay  bj  noted  that  in  recent 
years  acre.;ge  changos  in  the  United  States  and  in  -rorei^y.n  countries  are 
associated  with  significant  changes  in  relative  cotton  pricos  (fig.  2). 
The  rapid  rise  in  Liverpool  prices  from  1921  to  1924  was  followed  by  a 
very  rapid  and  extensive  increase  in  the  acreage  in  cotton  in  foreign  co;m- 
tries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.     The  decline  in  prices  beginning 
with  1925  was  followed  by  reductions  in  acrerge.     The  sharp  break  in  prices, 
begirming  with  1929,  brought  extensive  reductions  in  acrea£.:e,  but  it  did 
not  reduce  foreign  acreage  as  much  as  it  reduced  -.creage  in  the  United 
States,    The  turn  in  cotton  prices  in  1932  was  followed  oy      sharp  upturn 
in  foreign  cotton  acreage,  whereas  the  reduction  program  in  the  United 
States  has  reduced  the  acreage  harvested  in  this  country. 

It  is  significarit  that  in  some  countries  the  acreage  response  to 
price  differs  materially  from  that  in  the  United  States.     In  Russia,  for 
example,  acreage  expanded  at  a  very  rapid  rate  from  1928  to  1931,  without 
reference  to  the  aecline  in  world  market  prices.     Since  1931  Russian 
cotton  acreage  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  great  depression.  Russian 
plantings  have  been  controlled  by  the  Go vcrrjrient ,  the  primiary  consideration 
being  to  develop  a  production  adequate  to  meet  domestic  requirements  for 
raw  cotton.     In  other  countries,  such  as  Chine  and  Brazil,  internal  read- 
justments have  contributed  to  maintainin;;  and  even  exp..ndin^-  cotton  acre- 
ages in  the  face  of  world  market  price  declines;  and  in  still  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Argentir^  ruid  Uganda,  acrec^-o  has  continued  to  expand, 
despite  declining  cotton  prices,  as  a  matter  of  development  of  natural 
resources  and  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation. 
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The  trend  of  cotton  prices  is   .:.n  it;,port  nt  f.i,ctor  in  cotton  planting 
and  production  in  foreign  co'intrieo  as  well  a?  in  the  Unites  States.  The 
trend  of  cotton  prices  is  influenced,  of  course,  oy  the  trend  in  the  demand 
for  cotton  and  in  the  general  price  level.    The  growth  of  population,  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living,  and  increasing  international  trde,  all  tend  to 
increase  the  demand  for  con'ii'iiei'ci  a  1  cotton.     It  is  apparent  that  the  demand  for 
cotton  increased  after  the  depression  of  the  Nineties  until  the  outhreak  of  the 
'Vorld  vfar*     The  general  price  level  was  also  rising.     Looking  oack  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  it  will  "be  observed  that,  in  the  main,  cotton  prices  have 
followed  the  general  price  level  (fig.  3).     In  addition,  the  general  price 
levels  of  the  important  countries  engaged  in  international  trade  tend  to  move 
together,     This  is  hecause  many  important  commodities,  such  as  cotton,  tend  to 
establish  world  market  price  levels,  and  that  marked  changes  in  business  acti- 
vity are  likely  to  te  vvorld-wide.    At  times,  however,  this  tendency  may  "be 
distruhed  "by  abrupt  changes  in  currency  values  in  different  countries, as 
during  the  Civil  War  period  and  in  recent  years  (fig.  4). 

The -upward  trend  in  foreign  cotton  production  following  the  depression  of 
the  llinotios.  was  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  expansion  in 
international  trade  and  the  rising  price  level  following  the  depression  of  the 
Nineties.     The  declining  price  level  since  the  -Vorld  '.7ar  has  retarded  expansion, 
and  sharp  declines  in  the  price  level,  together  wi-^h  the  depression,  actually 
curtailed  cotton  acreage  r.nd  production  in  foreign  countries,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  United  States,     It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  world-wide 
business  recovery,  accom.paniod  by  greater  international  trade  and  by  a  rising 
price  level,  would  stimulate  acreage  and  production  and  thus  continue  this 
uijward  trend. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  many  foreign  countries  during  recent  years  has 
been  influenced  by  currency  depreciation.     The  producers  of  cotton  in  China 
and  Srazil  have  not  felt  the  depression  to  the  extent  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers have  felt  it  because  prices  in  thof, t  countries  did  not  follow  the  course 
of  cotton  prices  down  through  1931  and  1932  (fig.  o).    The  price  of  Brazilian 
cotton  in  the  currency  of  thut  country  declined  considerably  during  the  first 
part  of  the  depression,  but  the  marked  depreciation  of  the  milreis  in  1950 
and  IdZl  tended  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  depression  (fig. 6). 
In  1S32-35  the  position  of  Brazil  in  consuining  more  cotton  than  it  produced, 
together  with  a  very  high  tariff  on  raw  cotton,  caused  cotton  prices  there 
to  go  to  the  highest  level  for  moro  than  8  years.     This  was  doubtless  a 
very  important  factor  contributing  to  the  marked  ixicroasc  in  acreage  in 
Brazil  the  following  season.     Cotton  prices  in  China  declined  comparativt^ly 
little  as  compared  with  those  of  1927-28  even  thro^ighout  the  most  severe  part 
of  the  depression,  partly  because  of  the  nuirked  depreciation  in  China's 
currency,  aided  perhaps  by  -thrcc  increases  in  its  tariff  on  raw  cotton. 
This  accounts  in  part  for  thb  increasing  acreage  in  China  during  recent 
years.     Prices  in  India  and  E^t'  "began  to  recover  in  1331  after  England 
(and  therefore  these  two  countries)  left  the  gold  standard,  and  the  rupee 
and  the  Egyptian  pound  began  depreciating.    The  earlier  devaluation 
tended  to  check  the  influence  of  falling  prices  upon  cotton  acreage  in 
these  several  important  foreign-producing  countries.     The  subsequent 
devaluation  in  the  United  States  and  a  checking  of  the  depreciation  in 
other  countries  has  tended  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  factor  in  forcign- 
productioncompetition.    The  recent  appreciation  of  silver  may  tend  to 
check  corm-aercial  cotton  production  in  China  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
low  level  to  which  the  Brazilian  milreis  has  been  depreciated  may  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  a  factor  in  expand.ing  production  in  that  coiinury. 
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COTTON  ACREAGE  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.AND  PRICES* 
OF  AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  LIVERPOOL  FOR  PREVIOUS  CROP  YEAR 


PRICE 
PER  POUND 

APPROXIMATE 
PENCE  CENTS 


24 


20 


16 


1921-22  '23-24  '25-26 


•31-32    '33-34  '35-36  '37-38 


(  YlAB  BtOINNIMO  AUGUST  ) 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  2  8  5  0  3       BUREAU  OF  ACR.CULTURAL  ECONOMY 

Figure  2.-  Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries  as  in 

TMC  U.S.  USUALLY  INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  FOLLOWING  AN  IN- 
CREASE OR  DECREASE  IN  COTTON  PRICES.  FOREIGN  ACREAGE 
HOWEVER.  DID  NOT  DECLINE  AS  MUCH  DURING  THE  RECENT  DE- 
PRESSION AS  DID  ACREAGE  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  BOTH  TURNED  UP- 
WARD   IN    1933-34    FOLLOWING   THE    UPTURN    IN   COTTON  PRICES, 
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Iii  connection  with  the  year-to-year  change's  in  total  forei,2n  acreage, 
it  is  si*-:nif icant  that  from  about  1921  to  1924  foreign  acreage  excluding 
that  of  Russia  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  acreage  in  the  United 
States. (fig. 2) ,     In  1925-26  and  1925-27,  however,   the  acreage  in  the 
United  States  continued  upward  to  a  level  much  higher  tlian  that  of  foreign 
countries,  and  to  a  level  higher  than  might  have  "been  expected  by  the 
relative  prices  of  cotton,  in  part  "because  of  the  expansion  of  acreage  into 
western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  v/here  production  costs  wure  low,  and  in  part 
"because  of  a  recovery  in  yields  in  the  Southeastern  States  of  the  United 
States.    Acreage  in  the  United  States  continued  well  above  foreign  acreage 
until  1931-32  and  1932-33  when  domestic  acreage  declined  to  about  the  same 
level  as  foreign  acreage  excluding  Russia,  and  considerably  lower  than  total 
foreign  acreage  including  Russia.      To  a  considerable  extent  this  greater 
doclinu  in  United  States  acreage  than  in  foreign  acreage  following  1929 
was  due  as  already  indicated  to  the  fact  that  cotton  prices  in  most  of  the 
important  foreign- producing  countries  did  not  drop  so  low  as  piices  in  the 
United  States.       Some  foreign  cotton  producers  tend  to  respond  less  to 
price  declines  than  do  the  average  of  all  imerican  producers,  which  is 
partic-olarly  significant  in  respect  to  foreign  competition.     For  instance, 
many  foreign  producers  who  were  induced  to  go  into  cotton  production  by 
the  higii  prices  for  cotton  relative  to  "orices  for  other  com^nodities ,  as 
a  result  of  the  short  croios  in  the  United  States  from  1921  to  1924,  continued 
to  produce  cotton  even  at  the  low  prices  of  1931  and  1932.    Perhaps  a 
considerable  part  of  tlie  increase  resulted  from  the  bringing  additional 
land  into  c^ultivation;  once  nv.\7  land  is  brought  in  it  requires  an  extremely 
low  price  to  force  it  out  of  production. 

While  considering  the  yeax^-to-year  changes  in  total  foreign  acreage 
and  proeucticn  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  the  changes 
in  foreigii  acreage  which  have  been  associated  with  the  changes  in  the 
deflated  price  of  ii'nerican  cotton  at  Liverpool  in  pence    l/  per  pound  as 
s'nown  in  Figure  2,  foreign  acreage  in  1935-36  would  be  expected  to  be 
materially  higher  than  in  1934-35.     A  line  drawn  througli  the  1934-35 
acreage  parallel  to  the  line  showing  the  change  in  the  deflated  Liverpool 
price  from  1933-34  to  1934r-35  (8  months,  August  1934  to  March  193^)  would  ^ 
indicate  an  acreage  in  foreign  countries,  not  including  Russia,  in  1935-36, 
of  around  43,5C0,0C0  acres.     This  is  nearly  2,500,000  acres  larger  than 
the  estimated  1934-35  acreage  in  these  countries.    But  this  analysis  is 
orJy  a  rough  indicator  for,  as  s  catu-d,  cotton  prices  within  the  various 
countries  may  vary  mat'jrially  as  mav  the  prices  of  competing  crops. 

AlfnoUcj;h  recognizing  the  limitations  of  tliis  analysis  it  is  worth 
w'rdle  to  note  what  this  analysis  wo^uLd  indicate  foreign  acreage  might  be  if 
V7e  h^d  IC-cent  and  1-^cent  cotton  in  tne  United  States,  since  this  question 
is  often  being  asked,  ass^jming  the  s?jne  ratio  bjtwcen  the  domestic  price 
and  the  Liverpool  price  and  the  sajne  price  level  of  all  coinnodities  as 

lyit  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  cotton  within  a  given  country 
(which  of  course  has  an  important  effect  on  the  acreage  planted  in  that 
country)  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  gold  and/or  foreign 
exchange  valuu  of  the  currency  of  that  country.     Since  the  value  of  the  currency 
of  many  of  the  foreign  cotton  producing  countries  has  fluctuated  with  the 
British  pound  the  price  of  jkncrican  cotton  at  Liverpool  in  pence  has  been 
used. 
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during  the  last  few  months.     Under  these  conditions,   if  prices  in  the  United 
States  had  been  10  cents  this  season,  acreage  in  foreign  co"antries  (exclud- 
ing Russia)  in  1935-36  rr.ight  have  "been  about  the  same  as  in  1934^35,  and 
with  Middling  7/8  "  cotton  in  the  United  States  selling  for  15  cents 
(average  of  10  markets)  this  chart  v/culd  point  to  an  acreage  of  around 
47,000,000  acres.     As  will  he  seen  from  the  discussions  regarding  the 
individual  countries,  an  attempt  has  beun  made,  insofar  as  data  and  time 
have  permitted,  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  prices  upon  the  acreage 
within  each  of  the  important  countries.     These  analyses  also  suggest  that 
with  10-cent  cotton  in  the  United  States,  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
foreign  acreage  in  1935  might  have  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1934, 
and  with  15-cent  cotton  foreign  acreage,  excluding  Russia,   in  1935  might 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000,000  to  47,000,000  acres. 

Quality  of  Jo  reign  Cotton 

Information  v.'ith  respect  to  the  q-aantity  of  the  various  qualities 
of  cotton  produced  in  foreign  countries  is  comparatively  meager.     This  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  data  for  the  United  States 
have  become  available  only  since  1928.     As  may  be  seen  from  table  1,  it 
has  been  possible   to  divide  roughly  thy  qiaantity  of  cotton  prodxiced  in 
the  various  cotton-producing  countries  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
approximate  staple  length  of  the  cotton.     Comparatively  little  information 
is  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  various  grades  produced  in 
foreign  countries.     Because  of  differences  in  the  description,  methods  of 
determining  the  length  of  staple  and  incomplete  reports  from  mar\y 
countries,   it  is  not  certain  to  v/hat  extent  the  staple  length  figui-es 
for  foreign  countries  are  comparable  with  those  for  the  United  States 
which  are  based  on  official  standards  and  determined  by  actually  classing 
an  adequate  sample  from  each  year's  crop.    On  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
worked  out  in  this  table,  however,   it  was  found  that  during  the  5  years 
1927-28  to  1931-32,  out  of  an  average  total  foreign  production  of  a  little 
less  than  11,600,000  bales  approximately  5,600,000  bales,  or  48  percent, 
were  less  than  7/8  inch  in  staple;     about  4,000,000  bales,  or  34  percent 
were  7/8  inch  to  1-3/32  inch;   and  about  2,000,000  bales  or  17  percent 
were  1-1/8  inch  or  longer  in  staple.      The  estimated  distribution  for 
the  United  States  during  these  5  years  were  about  as  fellows:  13  percent 
shorter  than  7/8  inch,     32  percent  with  a  staple  7/8  inch  to  1-3/32  inch 
in  length,  and  5  percent  liad  staples  l-l/S  inch  and  longer. 

*^ut  of  an  average  of  about  5,600,000  bales  of  cotton  cf  less  than 
7/8  inch  in  staple  produced  in  foreign  countries  dioxing  the  5  years 
1925-26  to  1929-30,   India  and  China  together  accounted  for  all  but  about 
250,000  bales.     These  two  countries  also  accounted  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cotton  7/8  inch  to  1-3/32  inch  in  staple  which  together  uith 
the  Russian  crop  (which  durin,:;  this  e^ycar  period  practically  all  fell 
in  this  grout))  accounts  for  a  very  ].arge  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  these  medium  staples.     In  general  practioaily  all  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  Egypt  is  I-I/8  inch  or  longer  which,   in  addition  to 
the  estimated  average  production  of  a  little  more  than  300,000  bales  of 
I-I/8  incii  or  longer  produced  in  northern  Brazil,  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  v/crld  prodiiction  of  cotton 
1-1/8  inches  or  longer  in  staple.  It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that 
during  this  period  the  production  of  Icng-staple  cotton  in  Ptru,  Anglo- 
Sgyptian  S^adan,  and  Uganda  has  averaged  more  than  100,000  bales. 
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Urihle  1, -Estimated  production  of  cotton,  opecified  countries, 
"by  staple  lengths,  averafre,  19^7-28  to  1931-32 


Count  ry 


Mexico  , . , , 
Venezuela  , 
ColomlDia  . , 

Peru  

Ecuador 
Brazil  ,,,, 
Parag^aay  , . 
Argentina  . 
Haiti 

P"aerto  Hico 
British  West  Indi 
Greece  » 
Bulgaria 
Spain  . . 
IteJy  ♦ , 
Algeria 
Daliorfioy  j .  . ,  , 
Ivory  Coast  , 
French  Guinea 
Senegal  ..... 
French  Suda.-.i 
Upper  Volta  . 
French  Togo  , 
iligeria  ..... 
Egyirt  |/  .... 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sud 
itaiiciJi  3orr.alilcjn.d 
Eritrea 
Belgian  Conf<o 
Angola  «,.,.,. 
Kenya 

Uganda  

Tanganyika  j , , 
Nyasaland  «... 
So\i.thcrn  Rhodes 
Mozambique  , j , , 
Union  of  South  1 
Cyprus  , 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 
Syria  and  Lehanon 
Iraq 

Rj-ssial  Asiatic )  5/ 
Persia  ♦ 
India  _€/' 


»  *  n  »  n  t 


Chiri.a 
Japan 
Chosen 
French  Indo- China 


L-jCS  than  : 
7  /n  i -  n 

T/'s  to  3/32 

si  i/"8  inches; 

Total 

1   0  ()  0  *h  1  0  s 

^   y               \y         LJ  \^  U. 

1  OGO  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

476  Its, 

478  Its, 

478  Ihs. 

478  IT^s, 

11 

196 

11 

21t3 

31 

3 

1/  34 

6 

5 

ll 

64 

192 

25c 

6  .  ' 

c 

10 

352 

156 

5ir 

8 

8 

2/  Id 

124 

14 
23 
2 

133 
23 

a 

4 

4 

16 

15 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3/  3 

5 
3 

5 
6 

G 

6 

2 

1 

1.'  3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

11 



6 

6 

12 

n 

6 

8 

5 

15 

20 

150 

1.396 

1,548 

33 

108 
5 

141 
5 

1 

1 

40 

40 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

109 

36 

145 

14 

5 

19 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

7 

9 

6 

8 

1 

2 

3 

64 

22 

86 

8 

3 

11 

1 

2 

3 

1  396 

1,396 

65 

32 

97 

3  J  511 

877 

4,388 

1,319 

321 

2,140 

1 

1 

34 

100 

134 

5 

1 

6 

Continued- 
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Tc',"Id1o  l,--i]stinit.t ed  production  of  Cotton,  specified  countries, 
by  staple  lengths,  average,  .19E7-28  to  193l-32-Continued 

:  Les3"than    xl /q  to  s/32  :1  1/8  inches:  „^  ^ 
^^o^r.xvj              :  ^^^g^      .     inohes        ;and  lonA'er  ; 

:  1,000"  hales    1,000  hales    1,000  hales    1,000  hales 

•  ■^78  Ids,  478  Ihs,         478  lhs«  478  Ihs. 

Dutch  East  Indies  5  - —    ^ 


Siara  2  1    ^ 

Australia  :    7  1  ^ 

Hew  Hehrides      '2  2 

All  other  :   40  5  2   4" 

Total  foreign  : 

count rie s  , . , , ,  :  5,585  ^, 9 7^9  2,017  11,57 J 

United  States  2/  'l,949  12,048  660  14,65" 

World  total  7,552  16,027  2,677  26, 

Bureau  of  Ar.;ricultural  Economics,     Eased  on  the  classification  of 
samples  received  from  various  countries  and  on  compilations  of  official  and 


unofficial  reports.    Differences  in  classing  and  incomplete  reports  from 
many  countries  make  it  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  staple  length  figures  \ 
for  foreign  countriec  are  comparahlo  with  those  for  the  United  States  which 
are  cased  on  official  standards  and  determined  hy  actually  classing  an 
adeq.uate  sample  from  each  year's  crop, 
1/  Two-year  average, 
2J  Four-year  average, 
3/  Three-year  average, 

4/  The  exact  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  shorter  than  1  l/s  inches  is  not 
known,  hut  a  substantial  quantity  of  this  description  of  Egyptian  cotton 
has  been  received  in  the  United  Sto^tes  d"jring  recent  years  and  Egyptian 
prodiiction  figures  include  considerable  "Scarto"  as  well  as  other  cotton 
shorter  than  1  1/8  inches,  so  that  an  estimate  of  150,000  bales  was  some- 
wliat  arbitrarily  made  of  the  quantity  of  this  cotton, 
_5/  In  recent  years  reports  indicate  that  a  substantial  area  has  been 
planted  to  Egyptian  cotton  but  very  little  of  this  cotton  is  believed  to 
have  been  grown  in  Russia  prior  to  1932-33, 

_6/  The  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  estimates  that  only  about  one  fifth 
of  the  Indian  cotton  available  for  consumption  is  7/8  inch  and  longer. 
Although  the  proportion  produced  is  somewhat  larger  than  this,  it  is  reduced 
by  poor  ginning  and  mixing  with  shorter  cotton.     For  a  i^ull  explanation 
see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Coiiimittee,  Pombay, 
Aug-ust  193  2, 

2J  Includes  American-Egyptian  as  v;ell  as  American  Upland  cotton  and  these 
figures  are  estimated  by  applying  estimates  for  staple  lengths,  during  the 
4  years  1928-29  to  1931-32,  to  production  fi£:urcs  for  the  5  years  1927-28  to 
1931-32  because  staple  length  estimates  were  not  available  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1928-29, 
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In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  data  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  tho 
exact  proportions  of  the  different  staple  lengths  "being  produced  now  compare 
with  earlier  years.     It  is  definitely  known,  however,  that  the  proportions 
of  "both  short-staple  and  long-staple  cottons  have  decreased,   that  those 
lengths  most  comparahlc  with  the  hulk  of  the  American  crop  have  increased, 
and  that  the  trends  seem  to  "be  continuing  in  this  direction. 

If  the  data  released  "by  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  are 
comparable  from  year  to  year  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  Indian  crop  so  far  as  length  of  staple  is  concerned 
since  1915  (Table  l).       The  reports  of  this  Couimitteo  indicate  that  for 
the  3  years  1915-16  to  1917-13  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  India 
v.'ith  staple  length  mainly  less  than  7/8  inches  constitutes  a  little  more 
than  76,4  percent  of  the  total,  with  slightly  less  than  23,6  percent 
being  mainly  7/8  inches  and  longer  in  staple.     Bearing  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  the  Indian  crop  mainly  7/8  inches  and  longer  has 
averaged  above  C8    percent  of  the  total.     Thus,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  Indian  crop  is  now  more  directly  competitive  vrith  the  bulk  of  the 
American  crop  than  formerly.     It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with 
staple-length  statistics  for  Indian  cotton,  however,   that  according  to 
the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee,  the  quantity  of  Indian  cotton  with  a 
staple  7/8  inch  and  longer  available  for  consumption  is  reduced  by  poor 
ginning  and  by  mixing  of  the  longer  with  the  shorter  staples. 

Little  informatioii  is  available  on  tho  actual  quantity  of  the  various 
staple  lengths  of  cotton  produced  in  China  but  there  has  apparently  been 
a  significant  shift  from  the  native  varieties,  which  in  the  main  produced 
short-staple  cotton,  to  American  Upland  varieties. 

During  the  last  10  to  15  years  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  acreage 
in  Egypt  of  varieties  which  produces  a  staple  length  aro-ond  1-1/8  inches 
(which  is  similar  in  staple  length  to  about  5  percent  of  the  longest 
of  the  American  Upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States)  has  increased. 
This  increase  in  the  varieties  producing  this  length  of  staple  has  been 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  Sa^cellaridis  cotton  which  averages  around  1-3/3 
inches  in  staple,     From  about  1921  to  1923  the  acreage  in  extra-long  staple 
varieties  was  around  75  percent,  the  reamindcr  being  in  varieties  producing 
mainly  staples  about  l-l/S  inches.     Ten  years  later,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  extra-long  staple  varieties  had  declined  to  less  than  45  percent 
of  the  total.     This  also  means  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Egyptian 
crop  is  now  m^ore  directly  competitive  with  American  cotton  than  formerly. 

In  Brazil  the  trend  in  tho  quality  of  cotton  produced  has  been 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred  in  Eg^^pt,    Prior  to  the  World 
War  all  but  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop  was  produced 
in  the  northtasturn  states  v/herc  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  was  at 
that  time  and  still  is  "tree"  cotton  which  io  around  1-1/8  inches  and  long- 
er in  staple.     During  the  last  ytar  or  t  ;o,  however,  about  50  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  crop  has  been  produc':  d  in  the  Southern  States  whore  most  of 
it  originally  came  from  American  upland  varieties  which  give  a  staple  length 
m.ore  n-jarly  similar  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  United 
States.     In  the  past  the  ginning  preparation  of  this  cotton  has  not  been 
very  good  but  logislation  has  been  passed  wnich  should  soon  correct  this 
to  some  extent  at  least. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  we  Ixave  come  to  thinl:  of  the  cotton-pro- 
duction situation  i'l  Russia  as  somev/hat  apart  from  production  in  other 
countries    2/"but  it  is  significant  that  since  Russian  production  dnjring  the 
last  few  years  has  represented  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
foreign  production  than  at  any  time  since  the  World  War,  this  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  production  which  is 
similar  in  staple  length  to  the  hulk  of  the  United  States  crop.      The  reason 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  cotton,  like  the  southern  Brazilian 
cotton,  originally  came  from  itoerican  upland  varieties. 

Principal  l^oreign  Frodvucing  Countries 

Before  entering  into  a    discussion  of  the  c jtton-produc tion  situation 
in  the  individ"ual  countries  it  might  De  well  to  point  out  that  cotton  is 
produced  in  some  60  or  more  foreign  countries  and  that  out  of  this  large 
numher  there  are  only  5  which,  on  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended 
1932-33  produced  250,000  hales  ^of  478  pounds  not)  or  more  annually.  These 
five  countries  comhined  produced  an  average  of  ahout  3,700,000  hales, 
or  87  percent  of  thr^  total  foreign  production..      Ahout  10  countries  with 
an  average  production  of  25,000  to  250,000  hales,  when  comhined,  produced 
an  average  of  1,200,000  hales.      The  remaining  45  or  more  countries 
usually  produce  less  than  25,000  hales  annually,  collectively  accounting 
for  something  like  300,000  hales  on  the  average  during  the  ahcve  10-year 
period.     In  general,  most  of  these  countries  or  the  cotton-producing 
areas  of  these  countries  fall  within  a  zone  hetween  35°  and  40    north  and 
south  latitudes,  depending  upon  the  elevation  and  oth^r  factors  affecting 
the  length  of  the  frostless  season. 

Of  the  foreign  cottorr-producing  co-;uitries,  India  is  hy  far  the 
most  important  v/ith  a  10-yoar  average  production  of  approximately 
4,500,000  hales.    Although  this  is  only  ahout  one- third  as  large  as  the 
average  crop  produced  in  the  United  States  it  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  average  production  in  China,  the  second  largest  foreign-producing 
country.    On  the  hasis  of  a  10-ycar  average,  Egypt  v/ould  rank  next  to 
China  in  the  numhur  of  oalos  produced  but  durin,.-^  the  last  4  years  Russia 
has  produced  an  average  of  ahout  1,900,000  hales  (ahout  73  percent  more 
than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33),  compared  \.'ith  a  lO-yoar 
average  of  1,500,000  hales  in  Egypt.     Brazil,  with  an  average  production 
of  a  little  more  than  500,000  hales  is  the  only  other  country  with  an 
average  production  of  more  than  250,000  hales,  hut  during  1933-34  and 
the  current  year  Brazil's  production  has  averaged  more  than  1,000,000  hales. 

Note:      The  complete  foreign  production  section  of  the  report  contains 
detailed  statistics  and  discussions  of  cotton  production  in  all  of  the 
important  foreign  producing  countries  and  a  TTurcher  of  the  minor 
producing  countries.      After  the  other  sections  have  hecn  completed  the 
complete  report  will  he  issued  for  general  dlstrihution. 

2/     Since  ahout  1931-32  Rassia  has  heen  dcpt.r.ding  almo st  ent ir ely  _ upo n 
locally  produced  cotton  for  its  textile  requirements  and  has  neither 
exported  nor  imported  any  significant  quantities  of  cotton  or  cotton 
textiles,  it  seems  prohahlo  that  this  situation  ma^^  continixe  for  at  least 
the  next  several  years. 
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Cotton:    LstiiTiates  ol'  producMon,  spccixied  countries, 

19S:0-r:l  to  1934-25 


Crop  year 


Uiiitud 
;3tatos 


India 


China  1/ 


Russia 


Egypt 


Brazil 


Peru 


Mexico 


1,0C0 
bales 
478  lbs. 
not 


lii:0 
19^1 
192£ 
192:5 
191.4 
19i:5 
1926 
19£7 
1928' 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934-35  5/ 


-21 
-22 
-23 
-24 
-25 
-26 
■27 
-28 
-29 
-30 
-31 
-32 
-33 
-34 


13 
7 
9 
10 
13 
16 
17 
12 
14 
14 
13 
17 
13 
13 
9 


,429 

,945 

,755 

,140 

,630 

,1J5 

,978. 

,056. 

,477 

,825 

,932 

,095 

,001 

,047 

,634 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
njot_ 

3.,  013 
3 , 752 
4,245 
4,320 
5 , 095 
5,201 
-^,205 
4,990 
4 , 838 
4 , 387 
4,373 
3 , 353 
3 , 898 
4,197 
3,615 


1 , 000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

nL.t 

1 , 883 
1,514 
2,318 
1,993 
2,178 

:  ,io;.: 

1,7^2 
1,875 
2,460 
2,116 
2,457 
1,785 
2,261 
2,726 
__2,800_ 


1,000 
bales 
478  Ibio, 
ne  t 

.  58 
.  43 
55 
197 
45.' 
782 
830 
1 , 096 
1,174 
1,279 
1 , 589 
1,843 
1 , 816 
1,887 
1>957 


1,000  . 
bales 
478  lbs. 

no  t 

l.,251 
902 
1,391 
1,353 
1,507 
1,650 
1,586 
1,261 
1,672 
l.,768 
1-,,715 
1,323 
1,028 
1,777 
1,617 


1 , 000 
Dales 
478  lbs. 

net 


476 
504 
553 
576 
793 
602 
512 
509 
446 
563 
471 
575 
448 
969 
591 


1, 


1,000 
bales 
b76  lbs. 

net 

177 
166 
199 
212 
212 
210 
246 
246 
225 
303 
271 
234 
242 
276 
276 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

net 

2/  188 
147 
202 
175 
196 
200 
360 
170 

278 
246 
178 
210 
102 
260 
209 


Estimated  foreipn 


jiTfren- 
t  ina 


lit:  an  da 


Ani'lo- 
Eryptian 
.  oudun 


Chosen 
(l.orea; 


Excluding' 
China 
and 

Russia 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs, 
net 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

net 


1'.j20-21  :  26   :  68 

1921-  22  :  17  :  40 

1922-  23  :  26   :  74 

1923-  24  :  59   :  108 

1924-  25  :  67   :  lu4 

1925-  20  :  135   :  151 

1926-  27  :  56  :  11^ 

1927-  28  :  iio  :  Ho 

1928-  29  :  ilG  :  171 

1929-  30  :  1^0   :  108 

1930-  31  :  139   :  15.'- 

1931-  32  :  169  :  173 

1932-  33  :  15':.   :  247 

1933-  34  3/:  2jj   :  228 

1934-  35  3/:    240 

"bureau  of      ri cultural  llconori 


1 , 000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

net 

2  b 
20 
2^ 
38 
41 

loe 

1.:.0 

111 

142 
139 
luu 
206 
121 
13b 
190 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
net 

101 
f-2 
103 
112 

11  ■■: 

123 
143 
133 
150 
139 
149 
101 
136 
140 
140 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

net 


,637 
,932 
,134 
,365 
,609 
,942 
,867 
,104 
,646 
,451 
,143 
,871 
,860 
,80  5 
J342 


Total 


Estimated 

7^0  rid 
total  in- 
cluding 
China 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 

net 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
net 


V 

9 
9 

11 
11 
10 
11 
12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
13 
13 


,578 
,469 
,507 
,  555 
,300 
,826 
,459 
,075 
,286 
,846 
,189 
,499 
,937 
,478 
,579 


21 
15 
19 
19 
24 
27 
28 
24 
26 
26 
26 
27 
23 
26 


007 
434 
262 
6S5 
930 
931 
417 
031 
763 
671 
121 
594 
938 
525 
213 


lies,  ijivi^ion  or  Stc.tiscical  and  Historical  Research. 
From  official  sources.  International  Ij.stitute  of  Ar^iculture  and  estimates 
of  the  bureau  of  xipri cultural  Econor.ics,  oxcopt  as  noted. 

1/  Estimates  of  the  Chinese  '^ill  Ovmers'  Association  and  the  Chinese  Statistical 
Association. 

2/  Includes  Laruna  District  and  Lovrer  California  only. 
■     I  relir.inarv. 
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Cotton: 

Sstiraates  of  acr 

esifi-e 

,  spc 

;cified  co"'j-iaT;ries 

,  19<;0-21 

to  1934-35  y 

Year 

;  United.  : 

India 

:  China 

:  : 

.Eussia  :  Egypt  : 

Brazil  : 

Peru  :  Mexico 

!  States  : 

:  1 

/  i 

r 1 , 000 

~T,000 

1, 

300 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1, 

000 

1920--21 

!  acres 
:  34,408 

acres 
""'21,339 

acres 
4,301 

acres  acres 
315  ~T7^9"7 

acres 

949 

acres  acres 
258  2/ 

1921-22 

I  28,678 

18,451 

4 

,284 

296  1,339 

1,185 

268 

241  . 

1922-23 

'  31,561 

21,804 

5 

,081 

174  1,869 

1,512 

275 

543 

1923-24 

35,550 

23,631 

,487 

527  1,780 

1,551 

281 

292 

1924-25 

39,503 

26,801 

4 

,368 

1,244  1,856 

1,574 

292 

546 

1925-26 

44,390 

28,403 

4 

,269 

1,464  1,998 

1,320 

293 

425 

1926-27 

.  44,616 

24,822 

4 

,152 

1,631  1,854 

1,091 

316 

615 

1927-20 

•  33,549 

24,761 

/ 

,192 

•     1,931  1,574 

1,301 

316 

326 

1928-29 

!  42,432 

27,053 

,847 

•    2,400  1,805 

1,358 

283 

502 

1929-30 

43,242 

25,922 

5 

,133 

•    2,608  1,911 

1,461 

514 

492 

1930-31 

42,^.54 

23,812 

5 

,707 

3,911  2,162 

1,656 

330 

390 

1931-32 

38,705 

23,722 

4 

,803 

5,281  l,7-x7 

1 , 941 

314 

319 

1932-33 

1 

35,939 

22,483 

5 

,632 

5,367  1,155 

1,810 

304 

192 

1933-54 

29,978 

23,854 

6 

,142 

5,070  1,675 

2,520 

322 

424 

1934-55 

l/' 

27,515 

23,407 

6 

,803 

4,764  1,798 

355 

418 

J  Anglo - 

•  • 

Estimated  world 

Crop 

Argen-:..      ,  :  Egyp- 

: Chosen  :     Forei^;n  . 

total 

year 

tina  :           :  t 

ian 

: ( Korea) ;Excl,  China: Excluding 

: Including 

:  Sudan 

:and  Russia  : 

Chins. 

:  China 

1,000  1 

,000  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres      acres  acres 

acre 

iB  acres 

acres 

■-?.r 

acres 

.1920-21 

59 

242 

85 

359  ■_27 

2/ 

39 

165 

87 

362  25,7'-x2 

52,716 

577000 

19  22-23 

56 

346 

64 

370  28,484 

60,019 

65,100 

1923-24 

155 

'--19 

116 

389  30,736 

£6,315 

71,300 

1924-25 

258 

573 

174 

418  34,785 

.75,532 

79,900 

1925-26 

272 

611 

239 

'.85  36,577 

;62,-;51 

86,700 

1926-27 

177 

570 

216 

529  32,501 

78,7^.8 

62,900 

1927-28 

210 

533 

239 

503  31,678 

72,008 

76,200 

1928-29 

245 

700 

(LO'x 

505  35,021 

73,853 

84,700 

1929-30 

301 

653 

369 

456  34,117 

79,967 

65,100 

1930-31 

315 

740 

387 

v73  32,128 

78, '.95 

84,200 

1931-32 

336 

866 

356 

'.-72  32,21-x 

76 , 200 

81,000 

1932-33 

342 

1,072 

325 

393  29,992 

71,070 

76,700 

1933-34 

3/: 

'-82 

1,091 

333 

435  33,210 

58,258 

74, '.00 

1934-35 

I/: 

1,171 

535 

47'x  54,518 

66,597 

73,'::00 

Division  of  Statistical  sjid  Historical  Sesearch,  iSureau  of  r;."r icultural 
Economics.    From  official  sources,  International  Institute  of  Agricultiire, 
and  estini;,tes  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrici:.ltural  Econonics, 

l/  Estimates  of  the  Chinese  Mill  Ovmer's  Association  and  the  Chinese 

Statistical  Association, 

z/  Coi-iparahle  data  not  availahle. 

_3/  Preliifdnary, 


u.j'ITSD  STATES  DEPARTl.iENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington 

C-116  &  117  '  ' 

WORLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 
(May  and  June  issues) 

SuTimary 

Tlie  latest  available  information  on  acreage  and  production  for  the 
individual  producing  countries  indicates  that  the  total  world  cotton 
acreage  in  the  1934-35  season  amounted  to  approximately  75,600,000  acres 
and  total  v/orld  production  amounted  to  about  23,623,000  oquivalent  hales 
of  478  pounds  net  v/eight.    These  represent  decreases  of  1.3  and  11.1 
percent  respectively  as  compared  with  1S33-34  and  were  hoth  the  smallest 
since  1923-24.      Total  foreign  acreage  and  production  in  1934-35,  howcvor, 
"both  reached  a  new  high  level,  the  reduction  in  the  world  totals  being 
duo  entirely  to  the  curtailment  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  acreage  in  foreign  countries  for  the  current  (1934-35 
season)  is  now  estimated  at  46,613,000  acres  which  is  2,000,000  acres 
or  4,5  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous  season  and  11.6  percent  larger 
than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1928-29  to  1932-33.    Domestic  acreage 
on  the  other  hand  was  3,000,000  acres  or  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  one  third  sm.aller  than  the  5-ycar  avero.ge,  and  the  smallest  since 
1900. 

Total  cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  in  1934-35  is  estimated 
at  13,986,000  hales  (47c  pounds)  which  is  464, OOC)  hales  or  3.4  percent  more 
than  in  1933-34  and  2,435,000  hales  or  21.1  percent  larger  than  the  average 
for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33.     The  domestic  crop  was  3,400,000  hales  or 
26,1  percent  less  than  in  1933,  34.3  percent  less  than  the  5-ycar  average 
and  the  smallest  with  one  exception  since  1901. 
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A  recent  report  from  the  Agric^altural  Commissioner' s  Office  at 
Shanghai  states  that  the  1935-36  Chinese  crop  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  the  1934r-35  crop  duo  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  North  China. 
The  1935-36  plan  in  Russia  calls  for  about  4,800,000  acres  in  cotton,  about 
92  percent  of  which  was  reported  to  have  boon  planted  up  to  May  15  under 
favorable  weather  conditions.    The  planned  acreage  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  4,764,000  acres  reported  as  having  been  harvested  in  1954-35  but 
the  new  crop  was  apparently  planted  more  promptly  and  under  more  favorable 
V7cather  conditions.      The  Brazilian  Government  has  recently  estimated  that 
the  new  crop  in  northeastern  Brazil,  where  harvesting  is  just  beginning 
will  be  equivalent  to  1,086,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  is  348,000  bales 
or  47.2  percent  higher  than  the  new  high  production  reached  in  these  states 
last  year.  ■  •       ^  ■ 

E3cports  of  American  cotton  d^uring  the  first  11  months  of  1934^35  were 
about  37  percent  less  tl^n  a  year  earlier  although  foreign  consuinption  of 
American  cotton  has  been  considerably  higher  than  exports,  with  stocks  of 
American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  now  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Exports  of  Indian  cotton  during  the  first  10  months  of  1934-35  were  about 
7  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  exports  from  Egypt  about  11.5  per- 
cent less  than  to  the  end  of  May  last  season.     Exports  from  Brazil  from 
last  August  1  to  the  end  of  April  amounted  to  568,000  bales  of  478  pounds 
compared  with  145,000  bales  during  the  Idlcc  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  cotton  textile  situation  in  Europe  as  a  v/hole  was  more  favorable 
during  May  and  June  than  in t he  first  part  of  1934  particularly  in  regard 
to  sales  of  cotton  textiles.    Mill  activity  also  increased  in  some  localitie 
but  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  limitations  on  quantity  of  raw  cotton  which  may 
be  imported  and  consumed  is  restricting  operations. 
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Prices 

Throughout  most  of  May  domestic  cotton  prices  fluctuated  v/ithin  a 
rather  narrow  range,  the  price  of  Middling  7/8"  cotton  in  the  10  markets 
ranging  hetween  12  and  12-1/2  cents.      On  may  31,  the  10-market  average  dropxcd 
to  11-1/2  cents  but  hy  J-one  6  had  recovered  to  12  cents.    Since  that  time  the 
price  of  Middling  7/8"  in  10  markets  has  fluctuated  within  a  few  points  of 
12  cents.    The  average  price  in  those  markets  for  the  month  of  June  was  11.97 
cents  compared  with  12.33  in  May  and  12.04  in  Jxme  last  year.    The  average 
United  States  farm  price  as  of  June  15  was  11.8  cents  compared  with  12»0 
cents  in  May  and  11.6  cents  in  Juno  last  year. 

The  price  of  American  cotton  at  Liverpool  continued  to  strengthen 
during  June  relative  to  Indian  continuing  the  trend  which  "became  evident  in 
May.     The  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  d-aring  the  3  weeks  ended 
June  21  averaged  75  percent  of  the  price  of  American  Middling  and  Low 
Middling  compared  with  76.5  percent  in  May,  and  77.8  percent  in  April.  Indian 
is  still  higher  relative  to  American  than  at  this  time  last  year  but  is 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  last  10  years. 

S.'t  9  ck  s_and_M  g.vem  en  t 

Exports  of_American  cotton_ 

Exports  of  American  cotton  during  May  totaled  279,000  running  bales 
compared  with  285,000  bales  in  May  last  year  and  592,000  bales  in  May  1933, 
according  to  data  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Total  exports  for 
the^first  10  months  of  the  season  amoimted  to  4,175,000  bales  compared  with 
6,709,000  bales  a  year  earlier,  a  decline  of  2,595,000  bales  or  38  percent. 
Trade  reports  indicate  that  domestic  exports  in  June  were  around  22  percent 
below  June  last  year.      In  view  of  the  small  amount  of  cotton  other  than  the 
Government  financed  stocks  and  the  fact  that  exports  during  July  last  year 
were  comparatively  large,  it  seems  likely  that  exports  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  will  continue  materially  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Consumption 
reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service    as  well  as  trade  reports  on 
stocks  of  Ainerican  cotton  in  foreign  countries  indicate  that  foreign 
cons-umption  of  American  cotton  thus  far  this  season  has  been  maintained  at 
a  level  substantially  higher  than  is  indicated  by  the  low  level  of  exports. 
Consumption  estimates  indicate  that  up  to  the  end  of  April  foreign  consumption 
of  American  cotton  during  the  current  season  was  about  1,600,000  bales  or 
26  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  of  foreign- grown  cotton 
outside  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  season  was 
estimated  to  have  been  about  1,800,000  bales  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  season, 

ExEprts  of_Indian,  _EQ^ptian,  _an.d_Bra2.ilian_cotton 

During  May  1935  total  exports  of  Indian  cotton  amounted  to  375,000 
"bales  of  478  pounds.    This  represented  a  sli^t  increase  over  exports  in 
May  1934  and  an  increase  of  about  93  percent  over  May  1933.     Exports  from 
India  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  May  were  approximately  91  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  exports  to  Belgium  more  than  twice  as  large  and  exports 
to  France  about  30  percent  larger.    For  the  10  months  ended  May  1935  total 
exports  from  India  amounted  to  2,246,000  bales  compared  with  2,106,000  bales 
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during  the  like  period  last  season  and  1,784,000  iDales  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1932-33.    Exports  from  India  to  Japan  amoimted  to  1,203,000  "bales 
or  more  than  half  of  the  total  and  wore  almost  400, 000  bales  larger  tho.n  in 
the  like  period  last  season.    Exports  to  most  other  co^ontrics  for  the  first 
10  months  of  the  season  uere  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  Uoy  were  equivalent  to  ahout  115,000 
hales  of  478  pounds.    This  is  the  same  as  in  May  last  year  and  3,000  "bales 
larger  than  in  May  1933.    For  the  first  10  months  of  the  season,  total 
shipments  from  Egypt  amounted  to  1,478,000  bales  compared  with  1,670,000  the 
year  earlier  and  1,092,000  "bales  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1932-33. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Brazil  for  the  9  months  ended  April  1935 
amounted  to  568,000  "bales  of  478  pounds,  compared  with  145,000  hales  a  year 
earlier  and  were  the  largest  for  the  period  on  record. 

Textile  S.ituation 

Un_ited__Stat.es. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  May  amounted  to  a"bout  469,000  running 
"bales,  according  to  data  released  hy  the  B^areau  of  the  Census.  This 
represents  a  slight  increase  over  the  463,000  "bales  consumed  in  April  "out  is 
a'bout  10  percent  below  consumption  in  May  last  year.    Total  consumption  for 
the  10  months  ended  May  31,1935  amo^anted  to  4,556,000  bales,  compared  with 
4,977,000  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season.     In  view  of  the  low 
level  of  consumption  daring  the  last  2  months  of  the  1933-34  season,  it 
seems  likely  that  domestic  consumption  in  June  and  July  will  be  somewhat 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  that  total  consumption  for  the  season  will 
not  be  greatly  lower  than  that  of  1933-34,  despite  the  curtailment  in 
activity  which  has  occurred  since  mid-April. 

Reports  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  place  the  average  output  of 
cotton  cloth  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  June  at  approximately  101,000,000 
yards  compared  with  an  average  of  120,000,000  yards  during  the  4  weeks 
ended  April  13,  101,000,000  yards  for  the  4  weeks  ended  June  30,  1934  and 
an  average  of  92,000,000  yards  for  the  4  weeks  ended  July  28,  1934. 
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Cotton:  Exports  from  United  States,  India  and  Egypt  to  specified 

Countries,  for  specified  periods 


Country  of 
origin  and 
destination 


From  United 
States  j_ 
United 
Kingdom 
Franco  . 
Italy  . . 
Germany 
Japan  . 
China  .  . 
Other 
countries.  . 

To  tal . . . 
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United 
Kingdom. 
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Belgium 
Japan  . . 
China  . . 
Italy  .. 
Other 
Countries 
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Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Compiled  from  official  sources;  current  data  for  exprrts  from  India  and  Egypt 
from  cables. 
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■  ■Gpntinental  Eiiro2.e_  1/ 

A  continuance  of  the  recent  nore  favorable  tendencies  in  new  orders 
for  the  continental  cotton  industry  v/as  oxperieaccd  during  May,  talking  the 
Continent  as  a  whole,  "but  the  level  of  cotton  min  operations  has  remained 
largely  unchanged,  ^7ith  some  tendency  toward  a  slight  rise  in  western  and 
northern  Europe  and  Italy  offset  by  slight  declines  in  central  &arope.  These 
movements  in  occupation    were  generally  in  continuation  of  April  developments, 
Trade  reports  indicate  that  in  general  the  situation  continued  comparatively 
favorable  in  June. 

IJew  sales  of  cotton  yarn  by  cotton  spinners  showed  a  clear  though 
conservative  improvement  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  with  the  latter 
country,  following  the  introduction  of  control  meaisures  in  April,  experiencing 
developments  similar  to  those  observed  in  Germany  when  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  raw  material  were  introduced.     Italian  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
have  apparently  received  considerably  larger  orders  in  recent  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  German  ond  other  central  European  cotton  mills  experienced 
'a  continuation  of  the  downward  tendency  of  new  orders  for  both  yarn  and 
cloth. 

Activity  in  the  cotton  spiruiing  and  weaying  centers  in  France  and, 
particularly,  Belgium  where  hopes  of  a  decided  improvement  following  the 
devaluation  move  T7ero  realized,  underwent  a  fair  increase  during  the  month 
of  May.     Some  slight  expansion  was  also  observed  in  Italy,  but  the  author- 
itative regulation  of  the  use  of  raw  material  now  in  effect  indicated  to 
•rhave  prevented  an  increase  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  new  orders.  In 
Germany  and  C zecho slovdcia,  on  the  other  hand,   some  declines  in  spinning 
and  weaving  mill  activity  occurred  and  these  have  tended  to  offset  the 
improvements  noted  for  western  Europe. 

Buying  of  raw  cotton  in  May  by  continental  &aropean  spinners  and 
merchants  was  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  firm  tendency  in  raw  .cotton 
markets,  but  continued  to  be  greatly  handicapped  in  Germany  and  Italy 
by  governmental  restriction  of  raw  cotton  purchases.      Price-fixing  was 
of  fair  volume.    Now  business  was  adversely  affected  by  the  drastic 
decline  in  the  American  markets  at  the  end  of  May,  but  this,  however,  was 
largely  recovered  during  the  first  week  in  June. 


Gcrmany^ 


The  German  cotton  spinner  report  for  April  indicated  that  the 
demand  for  cotton  yarns  has  fallen  off  considerably  and  that  buying 
interest  for  mixed  cotton  and  artificial  fibre  yarns  was  decidedly  curtailed. 
Spinning  mills  v/ero  also  indicated  to  be  having  difficulty  v/ith  raw 
material  supplies  in  some  instances,  and  it  ma^''  be  concluded  from  statements 
in  the  report  that  mill  occupation  has  slackened,  though  this  was  not 
expressly  stated.     The  report  of  cotton  v/eavcrs  for  April  lilcowiso  indicated 
a  spotted  decline  in  incoming  orders  and  difficulties,  in  places,  in 
procuring  necessary  raw  materials.     Exports  remained  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  mill  activity  was  indicated  to  have  been  substantially  unchanged. 


ly  Based  largely  on  a  report  dated  June  6  from  Loyd  V.  Stcerc,  Agricult\iral 
Attachi  at  Berlin,  Germany,  Mj 
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Developments  during  May,  on  which  there  is  rtill  very  little  infor- 
mation available,  seen  to  have  conformed  to  the  tendencies  described  above 
in  the  April  reports.      A  decline  in  current  demand  for  yarn  and  fabrics 
as  well  as  a  decline  in  spinning  and  weaving  mill  activity  seems  to  have 
taken  place, 

German  cotton  spinner  and  merchant  demand  for  raw  cotton  during  the 
month  of  May  continued  to  reflect  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  import 
business,    A  spotted  revival  of  transactions  was  reported  around  the 
middle  of  the  month,  especially  in  exotic  cottons.     Some  pick-up  in 
transactions  in  American  cotton  at  the  same  time  may  have  been  due  to  new 
compensation  deals  of  small  vol-ujne,    A  rather  heavy  blow  to  German  raw 
cotton  supply  possibilities  was  struck,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  May 
by  the  Braz£iah  Govcrrjnontf  s  prohibition  on  t  he  exportation  of  important 
raw  materials,  including  raw  cotton,  on  a  compensation  or  clearing  basis. 
It  is  not  yot  known  whether  this  decision,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  Germany  to  continue  imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  the  customary  way, 
or  in  the  recent  volume,  will  bo  modified. 

German  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the  first  several  months  of 
the  current  year  have  shown  a  slightly  rising  tendency  -  both  for  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  from  other  countries.      Recently,  it  even 
seems  that  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  relatively  more 
than  those  from  other  countries.        Nevertheless,  they  remain  greatly 
below  the  latter,  ciiounting  to  only  20  to  25  percent  of  the  imports  from 
other  countries  in  the  first  4  months  of  1935,  while  in  the  same  period  of 
1934  they  were  three  times  as  high  as  imports  from  coxintries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

Czcchos.lovakia 

Very  unsatisfactory  conditions  continued  in  the  Czcchoslovakian 
cotton  industry.    Sixty  thousand  looms  of  the  115,000         in  place  are  at 
present  idle.    As  a  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  spinners'  cartel, 
cut-throat  competition  has  reduced  prices  of  cotton  yarn  by  more  than  25 
percent,  a  cut  which  means  severe  losses,  A  great  number  of  applications 
for  permits  to  close  individual  plants  have  been  received  by  the  authorities, 
but  these  so  far  have  largely  been  kept  pending.     It  is  hoped  that  a 
restoration  of  the  spinners'  cartel  will  improve  the  situation,  particularly 
since  some  sort  of  organization  of  sales  and  output  in  the  cloth  mills 
will  ensue  as  soon  as  the  spinners'  organization  is  restored. 

Aus.tr  ia 

The  increasing  tendency  of  raw  cotton  prices  and  resultant  price 
increases  for  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics  during  May  have  continued  to 
stimulate  new  orders  for  the  cotton  mills  and  have  enabled  maintenance  of 
the  previous  levels  of  mill  operations.    Unsatisfactory  development  of 
exports,  however,  continues  to  bo  a  threat  for  the  near  future. 

France 

Continued  gradual  improvement  was  registered  in  all  sections  of  the 
French  cotton  textile  industry  during  the  month  of  May  with  new  orders 
for  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  steadily  increasing  and  mill  operations 
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expandod  "by  a'bout  5  percent.     It  appears  that  the  stimulation  of  "business  vras 
partly  due  to  some  arixiety  alsout  the  position  of  the  franc  in  recent  weeks,  as 
this  factor  is  indicated  l)y  some  observers  to  have  contrihuted  to  the  more 
active  interest  of  buyers  in  the  acquisition  of  raw  material  and  of  semi- 
manufactured as  v/oll  as  mojiufactured  products.    The  cotton  mill  sit-jation  in 
yrance  has  shown  steady  "bcttcrmont  since  the  "besiimine  of  the  year,  though 
present  indices  of  the  sales  and  occupation  of  the  industry  arc  still  greatly 
below  the  first  several  months  of  the  previous  2  years. 


Belgium 

Great  improvement  in  "ohe  Belgian  cotton  textile  situation  has  been^ 
recorded  in  recent  weeks,  both  in  the  spinning  nnd  w  er.ving  sections,  _  It  i 
indicated  that  the  hopes  of  the  industiy  in  connection  with  devaluation^ of 
the  belga  are  in  full  process  of  realization,  and  the  cotton  industry,  in 
common  with  other  export  industries,  seems  literally  to  have  token  on  new 
life  and  a  new  outlook. 


Italy 

Daring  the  month  of  April,  the  Istituto  Cotonicro  Italiano,  by 
Government  ordinance,  was  entrusted  with  the  control  and  supervision  of 
cotton  and  cotton  textile  imports  and  exports  and  of  the  payments  connected 
therewith.    This  supervision  pertains  both  to  the  cotton  industry  and  the 
cotton  trade,  and  only  after  approval  by  the  Is'  ituto  can  the  necessary 
currency  be  allotted  for  imports  within  existing  contingents.    Free  imports 
of  raw  cotton  in  exchjinge  for  exports  of  cotton  goods  are  reported  as 
permitted  on  condition  that  50  percent  of  the  raw  cotton  imnorted  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Istituto  against  payment  in  domestic  currency. 

This  raw  material  import  supervision,  which  practically^  regulates 
the  amount  of  working  time  in  the  industry  (as  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  raw  material  s\ipervision)  has  led  to  a  considerably 
increased  b^jyin^?;  interest  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  merc^^.onts  for 
raw,  semi-manuf  :o tared  and  finished  products.    A  certain  rise  i  .  mill 
activity  has  boon  goneraily  observed  following  the  increase  jn  evders,  but 
the  new  rostric-jions  g^cu  to  bo  preventing  anythin;^-  lilcc  an  expansion  of 
output coouonsTirate  to  the  now  bookings. 


Russia 

Production  of  the  cotton  textile  factories  in  AP-iT-  amounted  to 
183,331,000  i.iOtors  (200,  ^1,000  yards)  of  fabrics,  whicr.  is  Sc3  percent 
above  the  month (:'.an-     C.-.r.^^tred  with  April  last  year,  h?'-cver,  this  is 
a  decline  of  about  IC-l  poro.u'ic. 


Produ' '-ion  of  cotton  fabrics  in  Soviet  Ilussia 


Mo  n  131  ; 

1934  : 

19  35 

Yards  : 

Yards 

Jan. ,  Foli.      Mar. .  : 

585,076  : 

1/  600,386,000 

230,420,000  : 

200,491,000 

1/   January  -  March  1935  reported  to  have  been  15,310,000 
yards  above  the  corresponding  period    in  1934. 
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Acreajge,_Producti.on  and  Crop_Conditions. 

Estimsited  world  acreage  and  Rroduct ion  1934-35 

The  latest  available  estimates  of  acreage  in  most  of  the  principal 
cotton  producing  countries  and  many  of  the  minor  producing  countries  now 
indicate  that  the  total  world  acreage  in  cotton  for  the  1934-35  season 
amounted  to  approximately  73, 6CO,000  acres.     This  estimate  is  1,000,000 
acres  or  1.3  percent  smaller  than  the  estimated  acreage  (revised)  in  1933-34 
and  the  smallest  since  1923-24.     The  small  world  acreage  estimate  is  due 
entirely  to  the  roluced  acreage  in  the  United  States.     The  1934-35  United 
States  acreage,  v-hich  was  estimated  in  May  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  at 
26,987,000  acres,  was  approximately  3,000,000  acres  or  10  percent  smaller 
than  in  1933-34,     13,567,000  acres  or  33.5  percent  smaller  than  the  average, 
1928-1932,  and  the  smallest  since  1900. 

Total  foreign  acreage  for  1934-35  is  now  estimated  at  46,600,000 
acres  which  is  2,000,000  acres  or  4.5  percent  larger  than  the  previous  peak 
acreage  of  1333-34,  and  is  4,800^0^0  -^rcs  or  11.6    percent  larger  than  the 
average,  1928-29  to  1932-33. 

The  latest  infoiination  available  indicates  that  the  world  production 
of  all  cotton  in  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  23,622,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  is  approximately 
3,000,000  bales  or  11.1  percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  1933-34, 
is^2, 595,000  bales  or  9.9  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years 
1928-29  to  1932-33,  and  like  the  acreage  is  the  smallest  since  1923-24. 
The  1934  United  States  production  amounted  to  9,636,000  bales  compared 
with  13,047,000  bales  the  previous  season  and  an  average  for  the  5  years 
1928-1932  of  14,666,000  bales.      Production  in  foreign  countries  in  1934-35 
is  now  estimated  at  13,986,000  bales  which  is  464,000  bales  or  3.4  percent 
higher  than  the  revised  estimate  of  foreign  production  in  1933-34  which 
was  itself  the  highest  in  history  and  is  2,435,000  bales  or  21.1  percent 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1928-29  to  1932-33. 

China  l/ 

The  1935  cotton  crop  in  China  is  expected  to  bo  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  of  193!  duo  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  North  China. 

The  new  crop  in  North  China  is  expected  to  be  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  1934  harvest,    producers  there  originally  intended  to 
increase  the  acreage  by  about  10  percent  accordin,^^  to  the  best  indicationa 
and  information  available  but  the  area  actually  planted  vr.s  below  that 
of  last  yoai'.      Germination  has  been  poor  in  some  areas  dcj.Q  to  insufficient 
rainfall  this  spring. 

Long  staple  cotton  which  compotes  more  directly  with  j\merican 
cotton  will  show  the  greatest  reduction.    The  North  China  cotton-producing 
region  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Hopoi,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Kenan  and 
Shensi  had  in  1934  a  total  cotton  area  of  3,477,000  acres  and  a  harvest 
of  1,394.000  bales. 


1/  Based  largely  on  a  Radiogram  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L. 
Dawson  at  Shanghai. 
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Thc  acrea^je  planted  to  cotton  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  region  is 
reported  fully  equal  to  the  3,350,000  acres  planted  in  1934,  Weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  and  a  somevfhat  larger  crop  than  the  1,231,000 
bales  harvested  last  year  is  indicated.      The  Yangtze  Valley  region  includes 
the  cotton-producing  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Chckiang,  Anhwoi,  Kiangsi,  Eupeh 
and  Hunan, 

Soviet_Hu,ss.ia  1/ 

Practically  all  of  the  1935  Russian  cotton  acreage  was  planted  during 
the  optinam  period  under  favorable  v^eather  conditions.    Total  planting  on 
May  15  amounted  to  4,420,000  acres  or  92  percent  of  this  year's  cotton 
acreage  plan  of  about  4,800,000  acres,  and  apparently  somewhat  more  than 
was  in  at  the  Scino  time  last  year.    The  latest  estimate  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1934r-35  is  4,764,000  acres.        Sowings  in  Usbekistan,  the 
most  important  cotton  producing  region  of  the  Union,  are  reported  to  have 
been  completed  earlier  than  during  any  of  the  past  several  years.  By 
April  25  about  85  percent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage  of  this  section  was 
planted  this  year,  and  by    May  10,    98  percent  was  in. 

The  favorable  weather  conditions  and  early  planting  arc  regarded 
as  very  propitious  for  favorable  crop  outturns,  and  the  press  and  local 
authorities  are  stressing  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  outlook  by 
proper  and  thorouglx  cultivation.     Some  collectives  are  reported  as 
relaxing  their  efforts  because  of  the  feeling  that  the  favorable  weather 
and  early  plantings  in  themselves  arc  sufficient  to  ensure  high  yields. 
Delay  in  cotton  c\iltivation,  therefore,  is  complained  of  in  some  cases, 
although  Middle  Asia  as  a  whole  shows  rather  favorable  progress  in  this 
respect. 

Irrigation  difficulties  ensuing  from  the  low  level  of  water 
in  the  irrigation  systems  arc  expected  this  season,  and  this  somewhat 
mars  the  otherwise  favorable  outlook.      Meagre  precipitation  and  a  short 
winter  this  year  have  resulted  in  below  average  water  supplies    in  the 
rivers  depending  upon  melting  snow  for  their  supplies.     Shortage  of 
water  is,  therefore,  feared  for  several  irrigation  systems  of  Middle  Asia, 
and  the  necessity  of  strict  regulation  and  economizing  of  the  available 
water  supplies  is  emphasized.      As  yet  little  has  actually  been  done  to 
insure  economical  utilization  of  the  available  water,  and  the  situation, 
it  appears,  is  one  which  may  easily  become  serious  if  economy  mcas'-ores 
arc  not  carried  out, 

Brazil 

According  to  a  c?.blc  received  from  Consul  General  S.  T.  Lee, 
at  Rio  de  Janerio  July  5,  the  Brazilian  Government  in  its  first  estimate 
of  cotton  production  in  northeastern  Brazil  placed  the  1935-36  crop  in 
those  states  at  1,086,000  bales  of  478  pounds.    This  is  348,000  bales  or 
47,2  percent  larger  than  the  new  record  production  of  these  states  in 
1934-35  and  is  152,0  percent  larger  than  the  average  in  this  region 
during  the  10  years  ended  1932-33.     The  first  estimate  of  the  1935-36 

1/  Based  on  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache       v.  Stccro,  at  Berlin, 
dated  June  6,  1935, 
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crop  in  Southern  Brazil  will  not  be  avoAlablc  for  several  months  as  the 
crop  in  those  states  is  not  planted  until  Scptcra"bcr,  October,  and  Novcrabcr» 

The  second  estimate  of  the  1934r-35  production  in  Southern  Brazil, 
was  lower  than  the  first  estimate  by  230,000  bales.    This  estimate  which 
places  the  crop  in  the  Southern  States  at  623,000  bales  is  still  24,4 
percent  larger  than  the  previous  year  which  was  itself  the  highest  in 
history  and  is  419,2  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  1934-35  crop  in  the  Southern  States 
reduces  the  estimate  of  the  entire  1934-35  Brazilian  crop  from  1,591,000 
bales  to  1,361,000  bales.    This  compares  with  an  estimate  of  969,000 
bales  for  the  1933-34  crop  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  Brazil,    The  revised  estimate  of  the  total  1934-35  Brazilian 
crop  is  809,000  bales  or  146,6  percent  larger  than  the  1923-24  to 
1932-33  average. 


UNITED  STAT5S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICiJLTURE 
Bvirea'a  of  Agricultioral  Economins 
Washington 
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WORLD  COTTON  PHOSPECTS 


(July  and  August  Issues) 


gainir>ary 


The  world  supply  of  all  cotton  will  procatly  not  "be  very 
materially  different  from  that  of  1934-35  since  the  prohable  increase 
in  production  may  "be  offset  "by  the  reduction  in  carry-over.  Present 
indications  are  that  world  cotton    production  in  the  current  (1935-36) 
season  will  "be  substantially  larger  than  in  19;54-35.     Despite  unfavorable 
weather  in  a  n-omber  of  foreign  producing  coiontrics  it  now  appears 
that  total  foreign  acreage  and  production  will  be  larger  than  last 
season  and  in  the  United  States  the  crop  is  forecast  at  a  figure 
2,162,000  bales  larger  than  last  year.     Although  the  1935-36  domestic 
crop  will  be  larger  than  last  season  it  v/ill  still  be  about  one-fourth 
smaller  than  average,     Foreifja  production  will  reach  a  now  high  level 
and  bo  mrach  larger  than  average  if  wcath-.r  conditions  are  approximately 
norr.al  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.     The  world's  carry-over  of 
cotton,  however,  has  been  reduced  by  abor.t  2,?00,000  bales. 

World  consumption  of  all  cotton  in  the  season  just  ended  '"0,3 
about  the  as  in  the  previous  season  and  slightly  larger  than  the 

lO-yeoj*  avrra~iD.     Consumption  of  American  c-ttTn,  howcvor,  decreased 
about  2,350,000  bales  from  the  previous  season  c?nd  was  about  2,275,000 
bales  bolcT/  a"vcvage.    Hill  consumption  of  foreign  growths  increased 
approximately  2,350,000  bales  over  1933-34  md  exceeded  v/orld  consumption 
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of  itoerican  V  3,800,000  Taales.     Duririr^  the  10  years  ended  1932-  33  world 
mill  consmption  of  Aracrican  exceeded  that  of  foreig  growths  "by 
appro xijiiately  3,000,000  hales. 

Exports  of  Anierican  cotton  for  the  season  just  ended  amounted  to 
about  4,800,000  runninf_'  "baler,  which  was  ahout  2,700,000  hales  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  5,100,000  hales  less  than  the  10-year  avera^'^e.  Foreign 
Consumption  of  American  cotton,  however,  aniox^ntcd  to  almost  6,100,000 
hales,  stochs  of  American  having  heen  reduced  more  than  1,200,000  hales. 

The  cotton  textile  situation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  remainod  ahout  unchanged  during  June  hut  in  J^ily  hoth  sales  and 
mill  activity  for  the  Continent  as  a  v/hole  apparently  declined.  The 
increased  sales  and  activity  in  Italy,  France,  and  BolgiTom  which  hcgan 
in  April  continued  in  June  and  remained  favorahlc  in  Italy  and  Bclgiun 
in  July,     In  C-ernany  and  Czechoslovakia  mill  activity  slackened  somewhat 
in  Juno  and  July,     In  Japan  cotton  yarn  production  in  July  was  ahout 
12  percent  lower  tlian  the  peak  of  last  Novenhcr  and  Dcccmhcr  and  cloth 
exports  in  June  were  26  percent  helow  the  peek  of  last  March.  Cotton 
mill  activity  and  yarn  prices  in  China  declined  to  very  lov/  levels  in 
June  and  early  July;    yarr  prices  reachcdtho  lowest  level  on  record  for 
the  past  15  years  and  Chinese  mills  in  Shanghai  were  operating  at  only 
50  percent  of  capacity  and  Japanese  mills  in  that  area  at  85  percent  of 
capacity.     Activity  in  Shanghai  remained  low  in  J"'Jly  and  early  Augij.st, 
In  the  Shantung  area,  hov/cvcr,  hoth  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  mills 
v/ere  operating  at  ahciit  full  ca]iacity. 
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PriC3s 


On  May  31,  the  price  of  Middling  7/8"  cotton  in  the  10  designated 
markets  dropped  about  one  half  cent  per  pound  to  11-1/2  cents,   out  hy 
J-one  6  nad  recovered  to  12  cents.      Througliout  the  remainder  of  June 
domestic  prices  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  but  in  early  July  advanced  to  almost  12-1/2  cents  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  July  weakened  somewhat  but  remained  above 
12  cents,  and  averaged  12.22  cents  for  the  month.     In  July  1934  the 
average  price  in  the  10  designated  markets  was  12.58  cents,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  price  in  July  this  year  was  the  highest  for  this  month 
since  1930.     In  the  first  part  of  A^dgust  cotton  prices  declined  to  about 
il-i/4  cents  but  by  August  17  had  recovered  to  11.62  cents.     Following  the 
annoimcement  on  Au^ist  22  that  the  Government  would  loan  only  9  cents  on 
the  1935  crop  but  gaarantee  the  farmers  a  price  of  at  least  12  cents 
for  cotton,  Middling  7/8  inch  and  better,  the  average  price  in  th^  10 
markets  declined  to  10.59  cents  cn  August  24. 

The  price  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  during  July  weakened 
somewhat  relative  to  Indian.    The  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton 
during  the  montn  of  July  averaged  77,8  percent  of  the  price  of  American 
Middling  and  Low  Middling,  compared  with  76.4  percent  in  June  and  76.5 
percent  in  May. 


Stocks  and  Movement 

Exports 

Exports  of  American  cotton  in  June  and  July  continued  below  the 
like  period  a  year  earlier.    Total  shipments  to  all  countries  in  June 
and  J-oly  amounted  to  about  522,000  bales  commred  with  765, OOn  hales  in 

/"oil  rnT^^^  ■^''^^  ^'^'^  '■'^^  ^^^^-2°^  as  a  whole,  exports  totaled 

4, ^95  000  bales  compared  with  7,534,000  bales  in  1933-34' and  an  average 
lor  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  of  7,900,000  bales. 

Carry- over__of  ^erican._cotton 

On  the  basis  of  the  vcrld  so-pi-ly  of  American  cotton  for  the  193-^35 
season  and  its  estimate  of  world  conswnption,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service  estimates  that  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1 
tnis  year  amounted  to  approximately  9,000,000  rar_ning  bales.  This 
iigure,  wnicn  is  subject  to  revision,  represents  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 1,750,0J0  bales  from  the  Cotton  Eixhange  Service  estimate  of  the 
carr:,'-ovcr  on  August  1  last  year,  but  is  about  2,000,000  bales  larger  than 
tne  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  a  preliminary  report  released  Au^st 
;  -.'-.n  A'r n  cari^^-over  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States  at 

/,i3d,0C0  runnin-  bales.     This,  together  with  the  above  estimate  of 
tr.e  world  total,  indicates  that  the  carry-over  of  American  cotton  in 
iorcign  countries  on  Augast  1  this  year  was  approximately  1,800,000  bales, 
a  decline  of  about  1,200,000  bales  from  A'agist'l,  1934. 
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Carrj[,-over _of  foreign  cotton_ 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  estimates  that  the  v;orld 
Carry-over  of  foreign- grown  cotton  on  Augnst  1  this  year  amo'onted  to 
ahout  4,400,000  oquivnlont  iDales  of  approximately  478  pounds,  compared 
with  5,600,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and  4,500,000  bales  in  1933.  A 
large  part  of  the  decline  in  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  from  1934 
to  1935  i/ia^'.  due  to  the  decline  in  the    stoclcs  of  Indian  cotton  although 
there  was  some  decline  in  Egyptian.      Stocks  of  Stindries  growths  were 
slightly  larger  than  on  Augu.st  1,  1934. 


Textile  Sitv.atipn 

l2rld_congamptioni.  1934:i35 

World  consuraption  of  American  cotton  in  the  season  just  ended 
amounted  to  rCoout  11,300,000  running    hales,  accordiri^'  ""^o  a  preliminary 
estim.atc  of  l.he  ilow  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.      This  represents  a 
decline  of  about  2,366,000  bales  from  the  13-33-34  season  and  with  the 
exception  of  1930-31  was  the  smallest  since  1923-24.      The  1934-35  world 
consiu-.^ption  of  A::crican  cotton  was  about  2,275,000  bales  or  17  percent 
less  than  the  a.veragc  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  cons''Jmpt ion  of  /jnerican  cotton  during 
the  past  season  was  almost  entirely  offset  by  an  increase  in  mill 
ccnsLi.notion  of  foreign-grown  cotton,  the  total  mill  consuinption  of  all 
cotton  remaining  practically  unchanged.      Total  mill  consiomption  of 
foreign  cotton  for  the  season  amounted  to  14,150,000  bales  (of  478  pounds), 
according  to  the  ilev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service,  compared  with 
11,792,000  bales  in  1933-34  and  an  average  for  the  10  :'oars,  1923-24 
to  1932-33  of  10,300,000  bales.     The  past  season  and  th.e  1930-31  season 
are  perhaps  the  only  2  years  for  many  decades  in  which  mill  consumption 
of  foreign  cotton  exceeded  that  of  American.      I>aring  the  above  10  years, 
world  mill  consumption  of  American  averaged  approximately  3,000,000  bales 
larger  than  that  of  foreign  growths. 

United  States 

Domestic  cotton  consu-nption  in  Juno  araountcd  to  336,000  running 
bales,  and  in  July  to  392,000  bales,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Consvji'iption  in  these  2  months  represented  an  increase  cf  abc".t  55,000 
bales    or  0  percent  over    consumption  in  June  and  July  last  year,  but  is 
considerably  smaller  than  average  consumption  for   thoss  mouths  and  aVoreged 

17      perc:,no  less  than  consun^ption  in  May.     Despite  the  decline  in 
cons-'ir.ption,  trade  reports  indicate  that  manufacturers'   sales  for  the  2 
months  as  a  v;holc  were  probably  below  production.     Total  consumption  for 
the  12  months  ended  JvHy  31,  amounted  to  5,360,000  bales  compared  with 
5,700,000  bales  d^oring  the  previous  season  and  6,137,000  bales  in  1932-33. 
It  nov/  appears  that  consumption  during  August  will  not  be  materially 
different  from  consumption  during  August  last  year,  as  indicated  by  trade 
comments  on  mill  activity. 
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Coutinent_al  Luropo  1/ 

Abnormally  small  i.T.ports  of  raw  cotton  and  a  great  reduction  in 
takings  of  J^merican  staple  continued  to  be  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
continental  cotton  te?:tile  situation  durinf^  June  and  July  as  well  as  through- 
out the  season  just  ended.    From  August  1,  19o4  to  June  28,  1935,  deliveries 
of  American  cotton  to  continental  spinners  amounted  to  only  2,262,000  bales, 
as  compared  with  3,909,000  bales  in  the  s-oiae  period  last  season,  and 
3,871,000  in  the  previous  season. 

This  great  decline,  moreover,  continues  to  stand  out  as  a  matter  of 
reduced  imports  by  tne  major  importing  countries.    Smaller  continental  users 
of  cotton  ra-iintaining  their  cotton  imports  during  the  season  at  a  favorable 
level  compared  viith  1933-34.    Thus  narrowed  down,  it  develops  that  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia  combined,  from  ixugust  1,  1934  up  to  the  date 
of  the  latest  official  import  figures,  imported  1,400,000  bales  less  cotton 
thoJi  in  the  same  period  in  1933-34,  out  of  a  reduction  of  1,414,000  in  the 
total  imports  of  the  thirteen  chief  continental  countries,  Spain  only,  exclude 

Developments  in  June  on  the  Continent  as  ^  -.vhole  do  not  seem  to  have 
brought  any  significant  change  in  the  position  of  the  cotton  textile  industry. 
The  more  satisfactory  development  of  sales  and  activity  which  began  to  be 
reported  from  Italy,  France  and  Belgiuifl  in  April  continued,  but  in  other 
countries  there  was  either  little  or  no  change  or  a  furtnor  slackening,  the 
latter,  for  exanple,  in  Geniiony  and  Czechoslovakia.     For  the  Continent  as  a 
whole  both  sales  of  cotton  textiles  and  mill  activity  in  July  apparently 
declined  as  compared  with  June. 

Germany  has  been  taking  a  minimum  of  raw  cotton  and  is  tending  to  in- 
crease imports,  where  possible,  in  the  face  of  declining  mill  activity.  As 
for  most  other  countries,  there  is  no  pressing  reason  to  expect  further  cur- 
tailment in  imports;  if  anything,  some  increase  is  more  likely.    The  price 
situation,  however,  vjill  have  an  important  bearing  on  buying  policies  in  all 
these  countries,  despite  the  many  artificial  hindraaces  to  trade. 

As  to  the  situation  in  individual  countrius,  cotton  trade  reports  in- 
dicate a  fair  improvement  in  sales  of  both  cotton  yarn  and  clotn  in  France 
during  the  latter  half  of  June.    Belgian  mills  continued  to  profit  from  the 
generally  better  business  which  has  developed  since  the  3elga  devaluation. 
In  Itcxly,  the  cotton  and  other  br^.nches  of  the  textile  industry  are  benefit- 
ing from  military  orders  as  well  us  from  bett'.r  export  sales  incident  to  the 
recent  vveakness  of  the  lira  and  the  export  suusidies.     The  position  in  Czecho- 
slovakia continues  to  be  aggravated  by  the  breakdown  of  the  spinners'  cartel, 
ind  it  is  likewise  expected  that  restoration  of  the  cartel  will  mean  severe 
curtailment  of  production  ^or  some  time.     The  Austrian  industry  fully  main- 
tained previous  operations  during  Juno,  bat  the  outlook  was  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory because  of  expert  difficulties,  uid  in  July  the  situation  showed 
an  unfavorable  turn  due  to  the  decline  in  export  sales  to  Rumania  and  a  declin 
in  domestic  demand.     In  Germany,  declining  textile  retail  sales  and  the 

1/  Based  largely  on  reports    frcra  Agricultural  Attache" Lloyd  V.  Steere  at 
Berlin,  dated  July  8,  a:id  august  15. 
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rationing  of  raw  cotton  supplies  brought  about  further  adjustment  of  mill 
activitj/-  to  current  levels  of  retail  sales  jnd  export  possibilities.    The  raw 
material  stocks  situation  scorns  to  bo  slightly  less  pressing  at  the  end  of  tho 
season,  but  the  future  outlook  for  replacements  is  uncertain,  ai'id  even  dis- 
couraging.    In  other  countries,  there  appeared  to  be  no  significant  change, 
with  the  industries  depending  primarily  upon  dcmestic  outlets,  and  the  level 
of  production  being  substantic^lly  maintained. 

Price  relationships  "between  the  different  coripetitive  cottons  on  Europeai 
markets  showed  some  movement  in  favor  of  non-i-mer ican  growths  during  the  month 
of  June  taken  as  a  whole,  and  showed  no  significant  charge  during  July.  The 
lower  grades  of  Indian  cotton  advanced  slightly  in  relation  to  ji^merican,  in  Jur.- 
but  the  higher  and  more  competitive  staples  declined  somewhat  during  that  month 
and  there  was  a  rather  significant  drop  in  Egj^ptian  Uppers.     The  Indian  staples, 
as  a  group,  are  now  not  far  from  an  average  relationship  with  ^aerican  cotton, 
but  Egyptian  Uppers  must  be  regarded  as  attractive  at  the  prices  recently  pre- 
vailing.   Exotic  cottons  continue  to  command  large  premiums  in  clearing  sales 
to  Germany.  <  f 


Germany 


1 


Csneral  Gituation  \r  June.    A  slowly  but  steadily  declining  tendency  of 
mill  sales  and  mill  activii.y  has  been  evident  in  the  Gurrri^n  cotton  industry 
since  early  this  ye.ar.     June  reports  indicate  its  persistence,  as  well  as  the 
probability  of  further  slow  recession  in  July,  in  both  the  spinning  and  weaving 
sections.     It  is  now  clear  that  retail  consiimer  demand,  following  last  fall's 
hoarding  purchases,  is  not  supporting  the  level  of  production  hitherto  prevail- 
ing, and  that  the  industry,  with  textile  export  business  oragging  along  at 
bottom  figures,  is  still  finding  it  advisable  to  slacken  operations. 


The  spread  between  present  levels  of  production  aj;d  of  sales  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  wide  one,  the  volume  of  textile  retail  trade  for  January  to  April 
1935  is  indicated  to  be  only  5  percent  below  the  same  poriod  in  1934,   but  the 
uncertainty  as  to  raw  material  supplies  is  su.ch  as  to  necessitate  careful 
husbanding  of  raw  material  and  the  adjustment  of  production  with  an  eye  to  the 
future. 

I 

In  conjunction  \'dth  the  slackening  tendencies  evident  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  in  Germany,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  certain  lessening  of 
tension  in  recent  weeks  in  respect  to  the  raw  material  supply  sitiiation,  a  view 
which  is  substantiated  by  a  rcd.nt  analysis  of  the  German  Institut  flir 
Konjunkturf orschung.     Tho  development  is  traceable  both  to  some  increase  in  the 
average  monthly  imports  of  cotton  and  to  th  ^  lower  rate  of  cotton  consumption. 
It  likewise  appears  that  there  }ias  been  somi  relaxation  of  the  vigor  with  which 
the  artificial  fibre  progi-am  is  being  pushed,  despite  the  recent  announcement  of  I 
the  starting  of  a  number  of  new  fibre  plants. 

Tradin;:  in  raw  cotton  on  tho  Bremen  market  in  Juno  has  continued  very 
quiet,  with  some  revival  during  tho  last  half  of  the  month.    Some  transactions 
in  both  American  and  Turkish  cotton  were  reported  at  unchanged  prices. 
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The  cotton  supply  situation.    The  recent  low  point  in  German  inland 
stocks  of  raw  cotton  (at  mills  and  else-.vhere  in  customs  boundaries)  v?as  apparent, 
ly  first  reached  about  February  1.    At  that  time  inland  stocks  dropned  to  around 
.■ilO,OOU  bales,  as  compared  V7ith  445,000  bales  in  February  1934,  and  510,000 
bales  in  February  1933,    Since  February  1935,  it  appears  that  Gemiaa  inland 
stocks  of  cotton  have  experienced  no  i"urther  decline,  in  fact,  have  even  risen 
slightly,  due  very  large-ly  to  the  pick-up  in  impprts  of  raw  cotton  and  ot-her 
spinning  materials  as  compared  with  the  latter  part  of  1934,     If  these  esti- 
mates of  inliund  supplies  accurately  pictorc  the  present  stocks  situation  in 
Germany,  they  are  based  on  the  Junuary  31  mill  and.  port  stock  figures  and  take 
into  consideration  the  official  statistics  of  imports  ;jnd  the  apparent  con- 
sumption of  cotton  as  estimated  from  certain  indices,   it  vyould  uppear  thit 
German  raw  cotton  supplies  ;-ire  moderi:,tely  low,  but  by  no  means  so  low  as  actual- 
ly to  cripple  the  industry  in  the  near  future.    There  are  frequent,  general  in- 
dications of  supply  shorta^re,  and  occasional  reports  that  some  pl;Ants  are  vir- 
tually unable  to  obtain  supplies  ard  are  Tjorking  literally  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  but  this  vi/ould  appear  to  be  exceptional  and  due,  in  p-.rt,  to  the  strict 
rationing  oiid  control  of  supplies  by  the  Supervisory ■  Of fioe  for  Cotton.  The 
figures  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  are  as  follov;s: 

Geriaany:     Stocks,  net  imports  .^nd  con.?umption  or  raw  cotton,  linters. 


cotton 

waste 

.<nd  artificia 

1  cotton,  specified  pe: 

L^iods . 

Monthly 

average 

lEstimated  inlc^id 

I'^stiirated  con- 

stocks at  Bremen 

Ket  Imports  of 

sumption  of 

Period 

. ;\nd  in  mills 

be- 

raw  cotto:.i. 

raw  cotton, 

ginning  of  pc 

ri  od 

linters,  cotton 

linters,  cotton 

v;ast($,  and 

waste  and 

artificial  cotton 

artificial  cotton 

.     1,0 '.'0  bales 

1/ 

1,000.  bales  1/ 

1,000  bales  1/ 

Aug.  - 

Jan.  1932- 

194 

14.2 

121 

Feb.  - 

july  1932- 

33  .. 

318 

154 

132 

Aug.  - 

Jan .  1933- 

34  .  . 

453 

148 

149  ■ 

Feb,  - 

July  1933- 

o4  .  . 

:  444 

155 

151 

Aug.  - 

J.Ji.  1934- 

35  .. 

4  70 

100 

130 

Feb.  - 

Mar,  1935 

311 

123 

125 

Apr,  - 

May  1935  . 

307 

138 

123 

June  - 

July  1935 

:  338 

Stocks  ;ind  consuiaption  estim.ited  by  Esrlin  Office,  United  St.. tes ,  department 

of  Agriculture,  net  imports  as  per  official  foreigi.  trade  statistics. 
1/  Equivalent  boles  of  4'78  pounds,  ret. 


The  principal  recent  development  in  the  cotton  supply  situation  in 
Gcrm;jiiy  has  been  the  risi  ng  tendency  of  imports  in  recent  montnG.     April  - 
May  1935  net  imports  of  raw  cotton,  linters,  waste  and  artifici-1  cotton, 
in  fact,  averaged  33  percent  above  imports  in  the  5  months  i^ugubt  1934  - 
January  1935,    Lt.rgely  increased  importation  from  Brazil  has  played  an  impovt.'.nt 
part  in  this  development,  the  imports  from  that  country  having  jumped  from  the 
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rolativGly  large  figure  of  25,275  equivalent  iDalcs  of  478  pounds  in 
Foliruary  and  22,212  bales  in  March  to  the  unusual  height  of  50,291 
hales  in  April.     Imports  of  American  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
remained  persistently  at  exceedingly  low  levels  up  to  the  latest  date  for 
Which  figures  are  available.  The  whole  trend  of  German  iia-'-orts  of  raw 
cotton,  to  date,  awaj'"  from  the  United  States  to  other  sources  of  supply 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table. 


German  imports  of  raw  cotton,  Aug-ast  -  May,  1932-33 
to  1934r-35 


Aue.  -  May 

Imports  : 

1932-33  • 

1933-34 

•  1934r-35 

Bales  of 
478  "Dounds 

Bales  of 
478  pounds 

Bales  of 
478  pounds 

Jrom 
From 

the  United  States, 
other  Countries... 

>  1,136,379 
:  299,364 

1,150,308 
493,807 

308,455 
635,068 

Total.  

1,435,743 

1, 644,115 

943,523 

German  imports  of  rav; 

cotton,  January  -  May,  1934 

and  1935 

:      From  the  : 

From 

:  From 

Date 

:      United  : 

:  other 

:      To  tal 

:      States  : 

Brazil 

:  countries 

:    Bales  of 

Bales  of 

Bales  of 

Bales  of 

:     478  pounds 

478  pounds 

478  pounds 

478  pounds 

1934- 

ly 

2/  46,020 

203,833 

2/  37,755 

133,821 

2j  32,908 

157,831 

U 

2/  37,317 

116,553 

u 

2/  77,645 

174,532. 

1935  - 

• 

25,823 

51,504 

94,249 

26,275 

58,007  ■■ 

105,014 

22,212 

59,169 

106,310 

50,291 

53,791 

133,471 

.  .  .   . :         22  ,  493 

29,794 

57,020 

109,308 

ly  Jan-aary  -  May  1934,  not  separately  reported  in  monthly  German  statistics, 
but  included  under  "other  countries".     In  the  total  calendar  year  1934, 
German  iraports  from  Brazil  were  only  38,244  bales  of  478  pounds. 


2/  Including  Brazil. 
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Despj.te  the  recent  pic^-c-up  in  G-eraan  cotton  inports  it  is  none 
the  less  ohvioixs  frora  pu,lDlic  discussion  cf  the  rav7  material  situation 
and  from  the  keen  trade  interest  in  effectuating  transactions  for  cotton 
that  the  Gonr.an  authorities  and  the  cotton  trade  are  much  concerned  ahout 
the  futiarc  outlook  and,  Jud^^ing  from  certain  rather  intangihlc  chanres 
in  attitude,  are  showing  a  disposition  to  regard  the  cotton  supply  situation 
as  approaching  a  critical  phase,  the  recent  pick-up  in  im.orts  has  "been 
due  to  Gcrmariy's  ahilit"  to  ejcploit  current  po ssihilitics  cf  ohtaining 
ahnoriAal  supplies  of  cotton  from  such  countries  as  Brazil  and  T^arkoy  which 
have,  in  the  past,  plcyed  only  minor  roles.     There  is  now  apparently 
considcrahlc  concern  as  to  the  assurance  of  hoin^-  aole  in  the  faturc  to 
rely  upon  these  countries  to  replace  A"nericc»n  cotton  or  oven  supply  as 
much  as  in  the  past  year  especially  on  as  favorahle  a  hasis.  Brazil's 
early  May  prohioition  on  the  export  of  important  raw  materials,  including 
cotton,  on  a  compensation  or  c].earing  oasis  hns  aroused  great  uneasiness. 
Future  prospects  of  trading  with  [Jorkey  have  also  oeen  dir-imed  by  the 
unsatisfactory  functioning  of  the  clearing  agreement  hotwoen  the  t\70 
countries,  a  development  directly  due  to  the  abnormally  large  importations 
from  Turkey  v/ithout  a  coirosp'.nding  increase  in  Tiorkish  importations 
from  German^', 

The  outlook  is  considered  unfavorable,  moreover,  for  obtaining 
increased  supplies  of  cotton  from  "E^rypt  and  India  on  a  compenration  basis. 
Other  minor  cotton  producing  countries  may  be  able  to  supply  some 
additional  cotton,  but  it  is  being  noro  clearly  recognized  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  looked  to,  to  a  larger  degree, 
v/hen  other  so^oi-ces  of  supply  fail. 

Heichsraarr:  cotton,  i.e.,  cotton  obtained  on  a  clearing  or  compensation 
basis,  has  constituted  between  50  and  60  percent  of  Gorman^'' s  greatly 
restricted  cotton  Imports  d-'oring  the  season  1934^35. 

German  purchases  cf  inerica.n  cotton  dnaring  the  past  season  have 
been  to  a  very  larre  extent  on  a  dollar  basis,  involving  the  direct 
allocation  cf  foreign  exchange  from  the  Rcichsbank.      The  Roichsmark  cotton 
for  the  most  part  ha.c  b:.en  bought  at  a  premium  in  terms  of  maiks  under 
both  clearing  and  compensation  trades;  the  preminm  under  the  clearing 
agreements  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  e:cporter,  but  under 
compensation  deals  being  used  to  finance  e7."oorts  into  the  country  from 
which  the  cotton  was  obtained.       If  a  breach  develops  in  this  system 
of  obtaining  cotton  supplies,  it  is  clear  that  the  supjjly  situation  in 
Germany  will  at  once  become  considerably  more  difficult  and  that  more 
cotton  would  have  to  be  bought  ux^on  s.  clec'ixing  or  compensation  basis  or 
efforts  redoubled  to  increase  trade  both  v^ays  with  the  United  States. 
(See  following  table). 

In  the  efforts  to  secure  raw  material,  serious  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  to  \7hich  the  cotton    industry  could  create,  through 
textile  exports,  the  foreign  exchange  needed  for  cotton  ir.iports.  German 
exroorts  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods  in  1C31,  the  year  of  Gorman 
deflation  and  the  groat  effort  to  inprovo  her  foreign  balance,  yielded 
20  percent  r.orc  foreign  currency  than  the  entire  Gerr.an  cotton  industry 
required  for  the  importation  of  raw  materials.     In  1932,  net  imports  of 
raw  cotton,  etc.,  were  covered  by  exports  cf  yarn  and  goods  only  to  the 
extent  of  66  percent,  in  1933  by  49  percent  and  in  1934  to  only 
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G-ermanj'';  Imports  of  raw  cotton,  l)y  groups  of  countries, 
August  -  May  1933-34  and  193-1r-35 


Item  • 

United  ; 
:      States,  : 
;      India  : 

Brazil ,  Argentina, 
Turkey,  S.Tviet 
Russia, as  vjell  as 
Belgian  and  French 
Colonics  l/ 

;  Es^pt,  : 
:  Peru,  : 
:  and  : 
:  Iran  : 
?J  : 

Un-  : 
classified: 

Total 

Bales  of 
.  478  pounds 

Bales  of 
478  pounds 

Bales  of     Bales  of 
478  -oo^mds    478  -pounds 

Bales  of 
478  pounds 

Aug-May  - 
1933-34  : 
193-t-35  : 

1,321,505 
388 , 729 

3,/  46,121 
3/336,635 

3/244,443 
195,093 

32,045 
23,015 

1,644,115 
943,523 

Decrease  ; 

3/  49,350 

9,030 

700,588 

Increase 

3/4,/290,564 

1/  Countries  with  which,  in  1934-35,  G-ormany  has  clearing  or  payment  agreements. 
2/  Ccontries  which,  in  193'5r-35,  had  a  fairly  active  compensation  trade  with 
Germarjs''. 

3/  Partly  estimated. 

4/  This  increase  from  1933-54  to  1934-35  falls  largely  to  Brazilian  cotton. 


approximately  44  percent.     Comparing  the  value  of  net  exports  of  cotton  yarn 
and  goods  with  net  imports  of  re.\j  cotton,  etc.  ,  it  appears  that  German  net 
exports  of  the  cotton  indastr;/'  covered  only  ahout  12  percent  of  the  value 
of  raw  material  requirements  in  1934,  whereas  in  1933  the  percentage  was  i 
still  25  percent,  in  1932,  33  percent,  and  in  1931  even  61  percent.     If  German 
exports  of  cotton  goods  coald  "be  improved  in  one  voy  or  another,  an  appreciable 
share  of  the  industry's  raw  material  requirerasnts  coidd  bo  talcen  care  of, 
hut  this  offers  an  unpromising  outlook  v/ith  competitive  conditions  as  they 
are  now. 

Czechoslovak  i  a_ 

Negotiations  looking  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Czechoslovalzian 
spinners'  cartel  arc  continaing,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  following  success  in 
this  effort,  the  cotton  cloth  manufacturers  will  also  come  to  an  agreement. 
The  aim  is  reported  to  he  to  establish  the  spinner  cartel  on  the  basis  of  a 
domestic  production  q\iota  of  about  34,000,000  kilograms  (74,955,000  po-ands) 
of  cotton  yarn,  which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  38,0'X),000  to  40,000,000 
kilograms  (83,775,000  to  88,184,000  pounds)  of  raw  cotton  ,       It  is  not  yet 
clear  v/hether  this  quota  is  for  total  yarn  production  or  only  for  yarn 
consigned  in  domestic  mills,  and  excluding  an  export  quota,  but  whichever  the 
case,  the  indicated  quota  figure,   implies  a  drastic  curtailment  of  raw  cotton 
consumption.     Dioring  the  past  several  years,  C z echo  Slovak ian  spinning  mill 
cons-umption  of  raw  cotton  lias  ranged  from  300,000  to  500,000  bales  a  year. 
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DorncGtic  businesa  ir.  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  remained 
unfavorablo  during  the  month  of  Ju.ie  and  exports  have  not  shewn  the  least 
sign  of  recovery.    Hecontly  the  erection  of  CzccLoslovakian  textile  plants 
in  Austria  and  even  the  tr?^jisfer  of  textile  machineiy  to  that  country  has 
assmcd  Larger  prorjortions.       It  is  reported  that  not  only  cloth  jiiills  "but 
cotter,  spinning  mills  as  v/ell  arc  involved  in  this  rodistrihution, 

Austria 

Austrian  cotton  mill  occupatj.on  during  the  ir.onth  of  June  is 
reported  to  have  increased  somewhat  as  compared  with  I'ay»  hoth  in  the  spinr- 
ning  and  in  the  weaving  section.     Spini:ing  mills  have  operated  during  the 
last  several  months  at  somewhat  above  single  shift  capacity,  and  weaving 
mills  iiave  likewise  increased  their  operations  to  considerably  above  the 
comparable  months  of  last  year.     Unfilled  orders  in  cotton  spinning  mills 
have  also  increased  appreciably  during  the  first  several  months  of  1935, 
with  cotton  yarn  stoc>s  rising  only  slightly  and  not  more  tlian  10  percent 
above  the  corresponding  months  of  1934. 

Somewhat  revived  export  business  is  not  Judged  opt Lnis tic ally  since  a 
considerable  share  of  these  orders  will  never  be  executed  because  of  the 
import  and  payment  restrictions  in  the  countries  concerned.     The  new 
currency  regulations  in  Rumania,  which  mean  a  further  devaluation  of  the 
Rumanian  currency,  are  of  considerable  hindrance  to  Austrian  exports  of 
cotton  y.arns  to  that  co'ontry.      Similarly,  Austrian  yarn  exports  to  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  and  Lithuania  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  trading  v/ith  Hungary 
suffers  greatly  from  payment  difficulties.       Business  to  Yugoslavia  is 
hampered  by  subsidized  competition  from  Italy.      These  losses  in  business 
have  been  compensated  only  partially  by  a  recent  revival  in  sales  of  cotton 
yarns  to  Turkey,  due  to  a  red-uction  in  Turkish  takings  of  British  supplies. 

The  now  establishments  transferring  from  Czechoslovakia  or  being 
erected  by  Czechoslovokian  interests  are  chiefly  weaving  plants  for  which 
there  is  still  room  in  the  Austrian  textile  industry. 

France 

J'one  reports  from  French  cotton  textile  centers  indicate  rather 
hesitant  conditions  in  cotton  mill  business  incident  to  the  political 
dif ficxilties  that  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  month.     In  the  second 
half,  however,  an  important  pick-up  occoi'red  in  sales  of  yarn,  and  a 
notable  improvement  was  recorded  in  the  cl^th  mill  situation  during  most 
of  June.     Spinning  and  weaving  mill  activity  dijring  June  apparently  changed 
but  little  from  May  levels,  but  maintained  the  gains  made  in  that  month,  Tbe 
situation  in  early  July  v/as  more  hopoful  since  the  iiaprovement  in  the  political 
and  currency  situation, 

Belgiigm 

Continued  improvement  in  the  position  of  both  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  was  reported  during  the  month  of  June  from  Belgian  textile 
quarters  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  imprcvoment  in  the  industrial  situation 
of  the  country  following  the  Belga' s  deval^oation. 
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Italy 

Uncertain  conditions  have  continued  in  the  Italir^Ji  cotton  iniixstrj'- 
throiighout  June,  ajid  it  is  difficult  to  jude©  to  v/hat  extent  the  reported 
improveiTient  in  mill  operations  ^oid  general  textile  TDusincss  is  of  a  sound 
and  iDasic  character.    Exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods  have  l^een 
stimulated  in  recent  months  Dy  the  slight  dexjreciation  of  the  Lira  ai'id  the 
application  of  export  subsidies.    On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  rav/  material  im.ports  have  tended  to  increase  artificially  the 
home  demand  for  ell  textile  products.    Orders  for  military  purposes  rjid  the 
like  have  also  increased  "bookings  "by  the  industry.     It  remains  to  he  seen 
how  far  the  "basically  v/eak  economic  situa.tion  of  the  country  will  sustain 
what  has  t"he  earmarks  of  an  artificial  or  t-.;mporax^^  movement  toward 
improvement, 

Japan  l/ 

Cotton  yarn  production  in  Japan  during  June  amounted  to  305, UOO  bales 
of  approximately  400  pounds,  which  was  not  materially  different  from  pro- 
duction in  each  of  the  two  previous  months  but  was  about  15,000  bales  or 
5  percent  less  than  the  peak  prodn.ction  of  last  iTovember  and  December,  yet 
nearly  20,000  bales  larger  than 'in  Jime  last  year.    Production  in  J'uly  de- 
clined to  282,000  bales,  whicn  was  about  the  same  as  in  July  1934. 

Riring  May  sales  of  cotton  yarn  were  reported  to  'nave  equaled  output 
but  sales  of  piece  goods  were  only  about  75  percent  of  output.     In  June  sales 
of  yarn  amounted  to  something  like  60  to  55  percent  of  output  and  sales  of 
piece  goods  to  only  40  percent  of  output.    Exports  of  piece  goods  in  Ma;^'- 
amounted  to  235,000,000  sqaare  yards  and  in  June  to  201,000,000  compared 
with  265,000,000  and  223,300,000  square  yards  respectively  in  May  and  June 
last  year,  and  239,000,000  square  yards  in  April.    J^.me  cloth  exports  v;ere 
26  percent  less  than  the  peak  of  last  March.     In  the  first  part  of  July, 
Japanese  spinners  were  reported  as  bu,ying  ra;//  cotton  rather  cautiously  be- 
cause of  poor  yarn  prices  and  general  feeling  ti]3,t  piece  .^.oods  business  may 
continue  low.    Small  mills  were  bx:^^ing  on  a  hjind- to-rao^ant  basis  and  Large 
mills  were  drawing  on  stocks.     There  were  practically  no  new  forward  sales 
of  Americ^ui  cotton  during  June  due  to  uncertainty  regarding  the  loan  policy 

0.  n  the  new  crop. 

China  2/ 

The  significant  features  of  t"ne  Chinese  cotton  situation  in  early  JixLy 
and  early  August  included  the  further  decline  of  mill  production  and  the  lower 
yarn  prices.     In  June  and  July  the  C"iiinese  mills  located  in  Shanghai  were 
operating  at  about  50  percent  ca.pacity,  the  lowest  level  of  production  regis- 
tered in  the  p.ast  few  years.     The  Japanese  mills  in  Shanghai  v/hich  operated 
at  80  to  85  percent  capacity  maintained  about  the  level  of  May.     In  t'he  Shan- 
timg  area  both  t"iie  Chinese  and  Japanese  mills  were  operating  near  capn.city. 

1.  /    Based  largely  on  reports  received  from;  Consul  Donovriji  at  Kobe. 

2/    Based  largely  on  radiograiris  from  t"ne  Agricultural  CommissionGr '  n  offir.r^ 
at  Shanghai  dated  July  13  -nd  August  13. 
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The  quotation  on  July  12  for  September  deliver^/-  was  15.21  cents  per 
pound  of  yarn,  the  lowest  price  on  record  during  the  past  15  years,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  ra.7  cotton  had  not  declined,  the  losses 
in  connection  with  spinnin^^  increased  considerably.    Although  yarn  prices 
advanced  some  between  early  July  end  early  A-o^^st  the  advajico  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  raw  cotton;  conso-Quently  spiunine;  losses  in- 
creased still  further.    Japanese  mills  have  within  the  last  several  weeks 
reduced  their  yam  prices  below  those  of  Chinese,  with, the  result  that  they 
have  slightly  increased  their  share  in  the  total  yarn  sales.    On  the  whole, 
yarn  sales  have  not  been  large;  the  demcjid  is  poor  and  mcrch.ants  are  buying 
only  small  quantities.    Yarn  stocks  increased  slightly  during  June,  but  they 
arc  smaller  th.nn  those  on  hand  during  the  same  month  of  1934, 

Acreag£,_Producti_on  and  Crop_C£ndi^ip_n_s 

United  States 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  on    July  1 
was  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  at  29,165,000  acres.     This  is  4,5 
percent  more  than  the  acreage  on  July  1,  1934  but  28,5  percent  less  tho.n  the 
average  acreage  for  the  5-year  period  1923-1933.    With  the  exception  of  last 
year's  very  small  acreage,  the  area  in    cultivation  on  July  1  this  year  was 
the  smallest  since  1905, 

All  of  the  major  States  except  Oklahoma  showed  an  increase  in  acreage 
in  cultivation  rai:ging  from  4  percent  in  North  Carolina  to  10  percent  in 
Louisiana.     In  Oklahoma  the  estimated  acreage  was  7  percent  less  than  in 
1934,  due  partly  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  ajid  partly  to  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  acreage  under  contract  with  the  /^vgri cultural  Adjustment 
Administration  for  the  first  time,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
In  all  States,  increases  permitting  producers  to  sign  2-year  acreage  reduc- 
tion contracts  in  1934  were  partly  offset  by  reductions  made  by  producers 
sig-ning  contracts  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  basis  of  the  10-year  average  abandonment  and  the  acreage  in 
cultivation  July  1  the  indicated  area  to  be  harvested  is  28,480,000  acres. 
This  together  with  an  avert-ge  yield,  which  on  the  basis  of  August  1  condi- 
tions was  forecast  at  198.3  po^mds  per  acre,  resulted  in  a  forecast  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  11,798,000  bales.     If  re-Jized  this  will  be  2,162,000 
bales  more  than  the  1S34  crop,  but  about  2,&5B,000  bales  or  20  percent  less 
than  the  average  for  the  5  years  192b-1932  and  approxicately  20  percent 
smaller  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  1933-1932. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board's  forecast  of  production  was  not  greatly 
different  from  the  average  expectations  of  tho  mombors  of  the  cotton  trade, 

India 

TLe  area  plrnted  in  cotton  in  all  of  India  up  to  August  1  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Indian  Government  at  14,494,000  acres,  according  to  a  cable 
from  CaJcutta  dated  Aug-ast  17.     This  represented  an  increase  of  11.6  percent 
over  the  revised  estimate  of  the  area  plajited  to  the  same  date  last  year  of 
12,991,000  acres,  and  is  158,000  acres,  or  1  percent  less  than  the  average 
for  the  5  years  ended  1932, 
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On  the  average,  about  30  percent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage  is 
pl'uitcd  up  to  Au?ust  1,  hut  this  varies  from  :^ear  to  year  depending  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  plonted  through  the  various 
prodacing  regions.     It  is  not  taiovm  how  planting  is  roi-.ning  this  year,  early 
or  late.    However,  statistical  ruaayses  of  the  relation  ox  cotton  acre.^e  to 
the  TDrice  of  cotton  and  other  co:,modities  in  India  indicated  that  the  totaJ. 
1935-36  acre--^s  might,  with  nom,al  weather  conditions,  he  5  to  10  percent 
larger  thoJi  ohe  latest  estimate  of  the  total  area  planted  m  l'3d^6o. 

In  the  important  cotton  producing  area,  F^^jah,  the  area  planted  in 
cotton  up  to  August  1  was  estimated  at  2,808,000  acres.     This  was  1^  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  29  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  .he  D 
years  ended  1932.     The  condition  of  the  crop  in  this  area  on  Aagast  i  ^as 
reported  at  SB  percent  of  normalo 

The  E^tian  Government  estimates  the  1S35-36  Egj-ption  cotton  acreage 
at  l,73o,00C^acres.     This  represents  a  decrease  of  ^5, 000  acres    or  4  per- 
cent compared  v.ith  1934  and  is  slightly  smaller  th.an  in  19o3.  Statistical 
analyses  of  the  rclaUon  of  cotton  acreage  in  Eg-ypt  to  cotton  Pf^^^^^J 
grain  prices  indicated  th^.t  in  view  of  the  marked  increase  in  ^ne  pri.es  le- 
celvcd  for  grains  in  1934-55  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  m  l935_woald  he 
lower  than  in  1934.    Unofiiciaa  reports  indicate  that  the 
Salcellaridis  was  rea:aced  considerahly  more  than  the  total_cnd 
acreap-e  in  some  of  the  newer  varieties  increased.     In  adaition  to  the  smaller 
acreage  there  has  heen  sn  unusually  hea.-y  invasion  of  the_  cotton  leaf  worm, 
although  recent  reports  indicate  that  the  damage  has  not  oeen  very  ^reat. 

Brazil 

ITo  Official  information  has  "been  received  from  Br.idl  pertaining  to 
the  1935-36  crop  except  that  which  was  carried  in  the  la.t  issue  o.  joria 
Cotton  Prospects,  which  was  that  the  Brazili.^ai  Governmeno  had  preliminarily 
estimated  that  fAe  crop  which  is  now  heing  harvested  in  ;^orth  frazil  (the 
1935-56  croc)  is  exT^ected  to  total  1,036,000  bales  of  ^^fl^ 
348,000  hal^s  or  47^ percent  larger  than  the  record  production  o  J^J^^ 
States  in  1934-35  and  is  152  percent,  larger  than  the  average  for  this  region 
during  the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 

Russia,  l/ 

T-ne  cotton-sowing  plan  in  Russia  was  reported  fully  executed  early  in 
J^one,  with  the  hulk  of  the  cotton  area  sown  earlier  th.-^  ...r  th^f 

called  for  an  acreege  of  about  4,800,000  acres  which  is  sligncly  larger  tnan 
the  l934!3o  ;.creag::  reported  as'4,764.000  acres,  ^^^f^^^^^^^^ 
the  Spring  were  more  favorable  thaii  a  year  eaxlier.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  May,  a  considerable  drop  in  temperatures  was  experienced  tnroughout  tne 
cotton-growing  regions  of  the  Union,  but,  aside  from  local  damage,  cotton  is 
not  reported  to  have  been  affected  adversely  by  these  conditions.  Som.  DaCK 
ward^icss  in  growth,  however,  is  evident. 

1/    Based  largely  on  a  report  from  Agricultural  Atta.che  L.  V.  Steere  at 
Berlin,  dated  July  6. 
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Th8  raaiii  problem  as  indicated  in  J\an.e  was  lh-:^c  of  timely  cultivation 
end  irrigation  of  the  cotton  fields.     Conditions  in  this  respect  are  not 
particularly  favorable  although  bettor  than  a  ye'r  earlier.     On  June  5, 
87  percent  of  t]i3  total  acrosf^e  i.ur.der  cotton  in  L'iddle  Asia  had  received 
a  firct  cultiv-'^tion  and  ^.6  percent  a  second  '.vorking.    The  situation  con- 
tinued unfavorable  witb  respect  to  irri/?;;"ition,  v/ith  only  27  percent  of  tho 
acreage  v/atored  by  Jane  1  for  tho  first  tine  and  C.7  p^irccnt  for  the  socond 
time.    Tnis  is  in  part  duo,  it  appears,  to  lov  water  lov^ls  in  some  of  the 
irrigation  chamiela,  but  alro  to -poor  organization  and  planning  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Despite  ta.-aa  d.r -wbacks,  tho  conditiC'n -cf  the-  cotton-nlant .  Icro- -  " 
portcrd  favorable  aj-id  .better  t'ni-.n  a.  y-;ur  ago. 

Ivlujhchnria 

Due  to  •uifavoruble  we'-rbh^.r  conditions,  the  19Z5  I.lanchijrian  cotton 
acreage  has  been  ..stimatod  .  t  obo  .t  bC  percent  bclov/  1  .:,t  ycjir's  ostinato 
of  228,000  acres,  according  to  inf Oj^ma tioxi  recoi'"'od  through  the  Agricul- 
t'..ral  CoraiT-.issioner  at  Snanghai  from  iimerican  Consul  Oeneral  Ballantine  at 
Mukden.    According;  to  this  report,  v.rinter  v.'eather  was  unusually  dry  and  prac- 
tically no  rain  fell  during  the  planting  season.    A  large  pox-centage  of  the 
cotton  planted  either  failed  to  germinate  or  failel  to  grow  and  farr.ers  re- 
planted to  other  crops.     Since  the  ond  of  I'ay,  r-ins  in  tho  cotton-growing 
regions  of  Llanchuria  have  been  heavy  and  were  excessive  for  young  cotton 
plants.    A  large  percentage  of  this  year's  cotton  acreage  was  reported  to 
be  in  improved  upland  varieties. 

"China 

The  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics  Association  recently  ir£de  its  first 
estimate  of  the  19S5-5C  cotton  crop  in  China  in  vvhich  it  placed  the  crop 
at  2,675,000  bales  o:^'  4'.'8  pounds  arid  the  acreage  at  5,498,000  acres.  The 
final  estimfte  of  the  I9b4-b5  crop  was  5,125,000  bales  produced  from 
c, £27,000  acres.    Th-se  preliminary  ostimjtes  of  the  19S5-C6  crop,  thoro- 
foro,  indicate  a  14  p^.rc  nt  reduction  in  production  and  a  19  percent  reduction 
in  acreage.    The  indicated  reductions  in  acreage  tnd  production  are  f.ppar- 
ontly  duo  to  unf  avor '  bl-.^  w^i'ther.    According  to  radiograms  f  rom  the  Agi*i- 
cult  ir..l  Commissioner's  Office  at  Shanghei  recoivod  just  prior  to  chu  issuance 
of  the  Chin  JSC  Cotton  Statistics  Association's  estimate  of  acreage  and  pro- 
duction, the  acreage  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  is  thought  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  in  1934,  while  in  northern  China  the  acreage  and  production  are  thought 
to  bs  v:ell  belov;  last  season  due  to  dry  weather  in  the  eorlj'-  part  of  the 
season  and  to  rather  severe  floods  more  recently. 

Mexico 

The  ilexican  GovGi-muent  released  its  first  official  estimate  of  the 
1935  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  in  late  July,  which  placed  the  prooable  production 
at  196,000  belles  of  478  pounds  net,  according  to  a  report  received  from 
?.  K.  Korris  of  this  Bureau,  who  ./as  in  I.Texico  st'idying  production  and 
marketing  of  cotton.    The  crop  in  1934  was  estimated  at  223,000  bal3s  and 
the  1935-34  crop  at  260,000  bales,    V.liil^  no  estimate  h;.s  been  received 
of  the  1935  acreage,  all  of  th  ■  information  available  indicates  that 
unfcvorabl.  vreath^r  is  responsibl..  for  the  smaller  prospective  crop. 
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Several  months  ago  it  v/as  ruportou.  that  plowing  and  other  preparations  had 
been  made  for  increasinc  "the  1935  acreage  planted  to  cotton  by  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  Matamoras  Consular  Distr:  ct  v.vi^ch  usually  occupies  third 
place  amonr;  the  cotton  growing  regions  of  Mexico.    A  severe  drought  which 
extended  to  the  end  of  March,  freezes  and  frosts:  in  January  and  February, 
and  heavy  ci?mage  from  the  floods  of  the  Rio/'Ti-ande  around  the  middle  of 
June  apparently  ro'J.uced  the  crop  in  this  district  by  as  much  as  50  to  80 
percent  from  what  it  might  hare  been  with  average  weather  conditions.  The 
present  estimate  of  production  in  this  region  is  less  than  half  as  large 
as  last  year  and  tho  reduction  there  represents  more  than  the  estimated  . 
reduction  in  the  entire  Mexican  crop. 

Chosen 

The  1955  cotton  acreage  in  Chosen  is  now  .estimated  at  539,000  acres 
coiriparod  v/ith  4-7-1,000  acres  in  1934-35  or  an  increase  of  14  percent,  despite 
unusually  dry  weather  at  planting  tir;.e,  according  to  Airiorican  Consul  Lang- 
don,  at  Seoul.    Heavy  rains  since  plantinr;:  tim.:  hav^  fall-^n  throughout  tho 
cotton-growing  area  and  have  rolievcd  drought  conditions  according  to  the 
report.     With  average  suj-m.r  v;eather,  cotton  production  is  expected  to  be 
much  above  last  season. 
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Cotton:    Exports  fron  United  States,  India  and  TD-^^^pt  to  specified 
countries,  for  spsoified  periods 
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WORLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 


(September  and  October  Issues) 


Summary 


Conditions  in  late  October  point  toward  a  total  world  supply  of 
all  cotton  for  the  1935-36  season  a  little  larger  than  that  of  1934-35 
and  approximately  12  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years 
ended  1932-33.    The  supply  of  American  cotton  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  a  yer.r  earlier  and  about  the  same  as  average,  while  the  supply 
of  foreign  growths  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  record  supply 
of  last  season  but  about  27  percent  larger  than  the  lO-year  average. 

The  world  production  of  all  growths  in  1935-36  is  tentatively 
estimated  at  about  25,300,000  balos.     Such  a  crop  v7ould  be  about  2,700,000 
bales  or  11  percent  larger  than  the  previous  season  and  about  3  percent 
larger  than  the  avorago  for  the  10  yoars  ended  1932-33.    Most  of  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  vrarld  production  is  due  to  the  larger  domestic  crop, 
although  the  total  production  in  foreign  countries  is  expected  to  be 
about  850,000  bales,  or  6  percent  larger  than  the  record  crop  of  the 
previous  season  and  33  percent  larger  than  the  IC-year  average.  Increased 
production  in  India,  Russia,  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  a  few  minor  countries 
is  expected  to  be  only  partially  offset  by  declines  in  China,  Mexico, 
and  a  few  of  the  small  producing  countries  where  unfavorable  weather  has 
resulted  in  sm.aller  crops. 
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In  September  exports  ox'  Ainerican  cotton  exceeded  those  of  a  year 
earlier  by  about  7  percent.     This  represented  the  first  month  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  in  which  exports  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  earlier.    During  most  of  the  past  12  months  exports  of  American 
cotton  have  been  20:to  40  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Ac- 
cording to  trade  reports,  exports  during  the  first  24  days  of  October  were 
also  considerably  larger  than  the  unusually  small  exports  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  season  and  in  the  week  ended  October  24  were  52  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  September  increased  somewhat  over 
the  consumption  in  August  and  was  52  percent  larger  thi^n  the  unusually 
small  consumption  in  September  1934.     In  August  and  September  combined 
domestic  consijmption  showed  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  first  2 
months  of  last  season.    During  the  first  3  weeks  of  October  domestic  mill 
activity  apparently  increased  still  further  on  the  strength  of  compara- 
tively heavy  sales  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  past  several  v/eeks.  Trade 
comments  indicate  that  nanuf acturers '  sales  of  cotton  goods  so  far  this 
season  have  materially  exceeded  output  and  unfilled  orders  have  increased 
considerably. 

On  the  v;hole ,  cotton  textile  mill  activity  in  foreign  countries 
appears  to  have  increased  slightly  during  the  past  several  weeks  and  has 
been  considerably  higher  than  in  the  first  part  of  last  season.     In  Great 
Britain  manufacturers'  sales  of  cotton  textiles  have  improved  materially 
in  September  and  the  first  half  of  October,  and  as  a  result  cotton  textile 
mill  activity  has  increased  materially.    A  similar  development  apparently 
also  occurred  in  France  in  late  September  and  tho  first  3  weeks  of  October. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  sales  of  cotton  textiles  have  increased  materially 
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in  tb.o  last  several  weeks  but  restrictions  on  cotton  imports  tend  to  pie- 
vent  mill  activity  anc?  cotton  consumption  from  increasing.    Mill  activity 
in  Japan  has  shown  comparatively  little  cliange  in  recent  T/eeks  but  in 
China  a  substantial  increase  has  occurred  since  August. 

Pr_ice_s 

Domestic  cotton  prices  declined  more  than  1-1/S  cents  during  the 
first  month  of  the  current  season.     The  average  price  of  Middling  7/8 
in  the  10  markets  declined  from  12.06  cents  on  August  1  to  10.42  cents 
on  August  31.     In  September  prices  in  those  markets  fluctuated  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  range  abov3  and  below  the  10-1/2  cent  level.  The 
September  10-market  average  of  10.48  cents  was  2.37  cents  per  pound  or 
18  percent  less  than  the  year  earlier,  whereas  the  supply  of  American  cot- 
ton is  expected  to  bo  only  abovit  1  percent  larger  than  last  season  and  the 
supply  of  all  cotton  practically  the  same  as  last  season,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  forei,:3n  countries 
were  on  the  whole  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.     From  October  2 
to  October  24  prices  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  markets  av- 
eraged considerably  higher  than  during  September.     The  daily  average  in 
these  markcjts  ranged  from  10.83  cents  to  11.10  cents. 

Prices  of  Am.erican  cotton  in  Liverpool  during  the  first  2-1/2 
months  of  the  current  season  averaged  considerably  lower  relative  to  forei 
growths  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  season.     In  August  and 
September  this  year  the  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  averaged 
about  76  percent  of  the  price  of  Amcricon  Middling  and  Low  I.Iiddling  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  about  67  percent  during  August  and  September  last 
year.     IXiring  the  first  2  months  of  the  current  season  the  price  of  Egyp- 
tian Uppers  at  Liverpool  averaged  114  percent  of  the  price  of  American 
Middling  7/8  compared  :','ith  104  during  these  2  m^onths  lest  season  and  an 
average  of  109  for  the  entire  1934-35  season. 

^■t£cks  _an'i_M£vement 

Exp.orts_  of_Aineri_G9n  Cotton 

Total  exports  of  American  cotton  in  September  this  year  amounted 
to  487,000  running  bales,  according  to  data  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    This  represented  an  increase  of  33,000  bales  or  7  percent  over 
exports  in  September  last  year  but  a  decli.ne  of  33  percent  as  compared 
with  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932.     The  increase  in  September 
over  Soptem^ur  last  year  was  duo  largely  to  the  fact  that  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  anouiitod  to  121,000  bales,  were  more  than  trace  as 
large  as  in  September  1934  and  only  a  little  loss  than  the  10-year  average 
Exports  to  Cr::rraany  v/ore  considerably  larger  than  in  September  1934  but 
less  than  one  third  as  large  as  the  10-year  average.     Total  exports  in 
August  and  September  com.bined,  according  to  official  figijres,  amounted 
to  728,000  running  bale,-!,  compared  with  706,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and 
the  10-year  average  of  1,035,000  bales.    During  these  2  months  Great 
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Britain  took  163,000  bales  compared  with  94,000  a  year  earlier  and  a  10- 
year  average  of  186,000  bales.     Exports  to  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
also  were  larger  than  in  the  first  2  months  of  1934-35.    Exports  to.  Germany 
in  August  and  September  v;ere  about  the  same  as  in  those  2  months  last 
season,  while  exports  to  Japan  and  a  number  of  other  countries  v/ere  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier. 

According  to  trade  reports,  exports  during  the  first  24  days  of 
October  v/ere  considerably  largc^r  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  season.    Exports  during  the  week  ended. October  24  were  particularly 
high  relative  to  the  year  earlier,  oxcooding  those  in  tho  corresponding 
week  of  1934  by  52  pjrcont, 

s.  _of_Ind_ian ,  __Egy^t i_an  and  Braz_ilian  C_q t ton 

Total  exports  of  Indian  cotton  in  September  amounted  to  105,000 
bales  compared  with  122,000  bales  of  478  pounds  in  September  last  year; 
58,000  bales  in  September  1933  and  an  average  of  130,000  bales  during  the 
10  years  ended  1932.     For  the  first  2  months  of  the  season  exports  totalled 
208,000  bales  compared  with  273,000  bales  in  August  and  September  last 
year  and  a  10-year  average  of  286,000,    Total  exports  of  Indian  cotton 
during  the  1934-35  season  amounted  to  2,625,000  bales.     This  was  only 
48,000  bales  less  than  in  tho  previous  season  and  only  5  percent  less  than 
average  exports  in  the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 

Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  September  this  year  7;ere  equivalent 
to  88,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  represented  an  increase  of  only  4,400 
bales  over  September  last  year  but  27,000  or  44  percent  over  the  10-year 
average  September  exports.    D^jring  the  first  2  months  of  the  season  ex- 
ports of  Egyptian  totalled  147,000  bales,  which  was  12  jjercent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  but  9  percent  larger  than  the  lO-ycar  average.    Total  ex- 
ports of  Egyptian  cotton  in  tho  1934-35  season  amounted  to  1,656,000  bales 
compared  with  1,867,000  in  1933-34  and  vath  an  average  of  1,463,000  bales 
for  the  10  years  1923-24  to  1932-33. 

Exports  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  July,  the  last  month  for  which  com- 
parable data  arc  available,  amounted  to  59,000  bales  of  476  pounds.  This 
compared  with  58,000  bales  in  July  1934  and  the  10-year  July  average  of 
3,000  bales.     Total  exports  from  Bra2;il  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1955 
amounted  to  746,000  bales,  which  was  more  than  tv.'o  and  one  half  times  as 
large  as  1933-34  and  9  times  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  10  years 
ended  1932-35. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  September  was  10  percent  larger  than 
the  408,000  bales  consumed  in  August  and  52  percent  larger  than  the  unu- 
sually small  consumption  in  September  1934.     Consumption  in  August  and 
September  combined  amounted  to  856,000  balos,  which  represented  an  increase 
of  144,000  bales  or  20  percent  over  the  first  2  months  of  last  season, 
but  was  21  percent  smaller  than  the  comparatively  largo  consumption  the 
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first  3  months  of  1933-34.     Sales  of  cotton  textiles  manufacturers 
in  September  and  the  first  3  weeks  of  October  were  apparently  well  above 
production  and  unfilled  orders  considerably  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.    As  a  resiilt  of  increased  sales  of  cotton  textiles,  mill 
activity  continued  to  increase  during  the  first  half  of  October.  Factors 
contributing  to  the  increase  in  sales  include  the  improvement  in  the 
demand  of  industrial  users  and  ultimate  consumers  resulting  from  increased 
industrial  production,  pay  rolls  and  farm  incomes.     Conditions  in  late 
October  indicate  that  the  domestic  cotton  textile  situation  for  the 
current  season  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  better  than  in  1934-35, 
and  that  domestic  cotton  consumption  will  exceed  that  of  last  season. 

Grea_t  Bri^tain 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  during  the  month  of  Septanber  cotton 
textile  sales  by  British  manufacturers  improved  materially  over  those 
of  the  preceding  month  and  probably  exceeded  output  by  a  substantial 
margin.     This  situation  apparently  continued  through  the  first  3  weeks 
of  October  and  as  a  result  the  cotton  textile  mill  activity  has  increased 
materially.     It  has  been  estimated  in  some  quarters  that  by  the  middle 
of  October  activity  was  nearly  85  percent  of  normal  compared  with  70  to 
75  percent  in  August. 

Exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  Great  Britain  in  September  amount- 
ed to  only  150,000,000  square  yards  compared  with  178,000,000  squoj-e  yards 
in  September  last  year,  and  were  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1931. 
In  August  and  September  combined  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  totaled 
310,900,000  square  yards  compared  with  346,400,000  square  yards  a  year 
earlier  and  were  also  the  lowest  for  the  period  since  1931.     It  is  expected, 
however,  that  increased  sales  during  September  and  October  would  be  reflect- 
ed in  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  piece  goods  in  October  and 
possibly  November, 

Forwardings  of  raw  cotton  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  British 
spinners  during  the  first  2^  months  of  the  current  season  amo^onted  to 
448,000  bales,  which  represented  a  decrease  of  2  percent  under  forwardings 
during  the  like  period  last  sea.son.    During  this  period  forwardings  of 
American  cotton,  which  totaled  187,000  bales,  were  7  percent  smaller  than 
in  a  like  period  last  season.    Forwardings  of  foreign  growths  amounted  to 
261,000  bales  and  were  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

_Conti_nent_al  Euro;2e_ 

Cotton  mill  activities  on  the  Continent  apparently  showed  a  slight 
increase  during  September  and  the  first  part  of  October,  according  to 
tra,de  comments.     In  France  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  sales  of  yam  and  cloth  in  late  September  and  in  the  first  3 
weeks  of  October,  and  were  apparently  materially  larger  than  the  low 
levels  of  the  summer. 

In  Germanj--  and  Italy  sales  of  cotton  textiles  have  increased 
materially  during  the  last  several  weeks,  particularly  in  Italy  where 
the  increase  is  attributed  to  war  developments.     In  both  of  these  countries, 
however,  restrictions  on  cotton  imports  tend  to  prevent  mill  activity  and 
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cotton  cons-umption  from  increasing.    Activity  in  other  European  countries 
as  a  group  apparently  remained  about  unchaiiged  with  possibly  a  slight 
tendency  to  increase. 

Cotton  consumption  in  Japan  in  September,  as  indicated  by  yarn 
production,  shovfed  comparatively  little  change  from  consumption  in  August, 
Total  yarn  production  amounted  to  289,000  bales  of  approximately  400 
pounds,  compared  with  282,000  bales  in  August  and  288,000  bales  in  September 
last  year.    While  yam  production  in  September  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  peak  of  322,000  bales  in  November  last  year,  it  was  the  largest  for  the 
month  of  September  on  record.    Por  the  2  months  August  and  September,  yoj-n 
production  amo\mted  to  571,000  bales,  which  was  slightly  smaller  than  in 
the  like  period  last  season,  but  with  this  exception  the  largest  for  these 
2  months  in  history. 

Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan  declined  slightly  in 
August  and  were  6  percent  less  than  in  August  1934.    With  the  exception  of 
August  last  year,  however,  exports  in  the  first  month  of  the  current  season 
were  the  largest  for  the  month  of  August  in  history.    Demand  for  cotton 
textiles  within  Japan  improved  during  August,  v/hich  about  offset  the 
slight  decline  in  foreign  demand  and  manufacturers  sold  about  all  of  their 
cloth  output.    Japanese  spinners  are  reported  to  ho.ve  sold  only  about  55 
percent  of  their  yam  production  during  August,  however,  and  as  a  result, 
yam  stocks  increased  considerably.    It  is  expected  that  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  from  Japan  during  the  current  cotton  marketing  season 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  record  exports  of  1934-35.     This,  however, 
is  expected  to  be  about  offset  by  some  improvement  in  demand  within  Japan. 
British  India,  Netherlands,  East  India,  and  Africa  are  at  present  Jc^an's 
best  customers, 

Chi_na 

Cotton  textile  mill  activity  in  Shanghai  in  early  October  was 
somewhat  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  but  below  the  same  date  last  year  . 
Chinese  mills  were  operating  at  about  65  percent  of  capacity  and  Japanese 
mills  nearly  100  percent  capacity.     Some  Chinese  mills  in-  the  interior 
were  reported  to  have  reopened  in  September  or  early  October, 

The  price  of  Chinese  cotton  and  yarn  advanced  about  5  percent 
during  September,  due  in  part,  to  active  buying  of  raw  cotton  by  Japanese 
mills  and  to  speculative  buying  of  cotton  yarn.     Some  improvement  in 
yam  demand  was  reported  from  South  China.    Yam  stocks  in  Shanghai  at 
the  end  of  September  were  low  compared  with  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Shanghai  mill  and  wharf  stocks  of  American  and  Indian  cotton  continued 
to  decline  during  September,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  stocks  of  American 
cotton  were  the  lowest  for  about  5  years.     Stocks  of  Americaji  and  Indian 
cotton  at  Shanghai  are  expected  to  show  some  further  decline  and  consumption 
of  these  growths  is  expected  to  be  low  for  the  next  several  months.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  season,  however,  consuiiiption  of  American,  and  possibly 
Indian,  is  expected  to  increase  materially,  due  to  shortage  of  the  longer 
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staples  of  Chinese  cotton.    For  the  season  as  a  vvhole  it  is  expected  that 
consumption  of  American  cotton  in  China  will  not  he  materially  different 
than  that  of  last  season, 

Acreage,_Producti^on  and  ^rop_Co.ndijti_on_s 

Un_ited_S_tajte_s 

The  October  1  forecast  of  the  domestic  crop,  v/hich  was  11,464,000 
"bales,  was  only  25,000  hales  less  than  that  of  September  1*    The  indicated 
crop  was  1,828,000  hales  larger  than  the  1934  crop  hut  3,200,000  hales 
less  than  the  average  production  in  the  period  1928  to  1932. 

Total  ginnings  of  cotton  from  the  1935  crop  to  October  18  amounted 
to  6,590,000  bales  compared  with  6,744,000  bales  a  year  earlier.  The 
ginnings  up  to  October  18  this  year  amounted  to  roughly  57  percent  of  the 
estimated  crop,  no  allowance  being  made  for  differences  in  bale  weights, 
compared  v^ith  70  percent  a  year  earlier.     The  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  the  crop  ginned  up  to  this  date  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is 
late  in  all  of  the  more  Northern  States  of  the  Belt. 

I_ndia 

According  to  official  estima.tes  of  the  Indian  Government,  the 
area  planted  to  cotton  in  India  up  to  October  1  arao-anted  to  22,118,000 
acres,  which  was  3  percent  larger  than  that  planted  to  the  same  date 
last  year  and  7  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended 
1932.     The  average  area  planted  io.  India  up  to  October  1  usually  represents 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  acreage.    From  past  relations  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  India  and  prices  received  for  cotton  and  other 
commodities  during  the  preceding  marketing  season,  it  was  expected  that 
a  substoaitial  increase  in  Indian  cotton  will  occur  this  year.    With  average 
conditions  and  average  yields  the  1935-36  Indian  crop  would  be  expected 
to  amount  to  something  like  4,500,000  bales.     This  would  be  about  12 
percent  larger  than  that  in  1934-35  and  about  the  same  as  the  average  for 
the  10  years  ended  1932-33.     Since  the  Indioji  crop  is  planted  and  harvested 
considerably  later  thoji  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  conditions  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  might  very  materially  affect  the  final  acreage 
and  yields  resulting  in  the  final  estimate  being  greatly  different  from 
that  which  might  be  expected  from  about  average  yields  and  the  acreage 
now  expected. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  recently  estimated  the  1935-36  Eg;^/ptian 
crop  at  the  equivalent  of  approximately  1,700,000  bales  of  478  pounds. 
This  is  about  9  percent  larger  than  the  previous  crop  and  is  due  to  very 
high  indicated  yields  as  the  acreage  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  4  per- 
cent less  than  the  1934  acreage.    The  decline  in  the  Egyptian  acreage  is 
attributed  to  the  marked  increase  in  grain  prices  in  Eg:,'-pt  last  season. 
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Chi_na 

Due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  1935-36  Chinese  cotton 
crop,  which  is  estimated  at  a  little  less  than  2,700,000  halesj  is  about 
14  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season.     The  decline  in 
this  season's  Chinese  crop  is  largely  due  to  reduced  acreage  in  North 
China  as  a  result  of  dry  weather  at  planting  time.    Production  of  longer 
staple  types  of  cotton  in  China  is  expected  to  he  only  about  50  percent  of 
last  year's  crop. 

Ru_ss_ia_ 

The  1935-36  crop  in  Russia  is  now  expected  to  be  about  2,000,000 
bales,  which  is  about  20  percent  larger  than  the  revised  estima,te  of  the 
previou.s  crop  and  the  largest  in  history.     This  estimate  of  the  new  crop, 
however,  is' only  about  100,000  bales  larger  than  the  1933-34  crop. 

IJgaiida_ 

Up  to  the  end  of  August  the  total  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Uganda 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Uganda  Department  of  Agriculture  at  about 
982,000  acres.     This  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  area  planted  to  the 
end  of  August  1934, but  larger  than  the  acreage  plojnted  to  the  end  of 
August  1933  or  1932. 

Braai.l_ 

The  1935-36  cotton  crop  in  northeastern  Brazil  which  is  now  be- 
ing harvested,  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
at  about  940,000  bales.     This  is  nearly  150,000  bales,  or  13  percent 
smaller  than  the  earlier  estimate  released  by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
but  still  30  percent  larger  than  the  estimated  production  in  this  section 
of  Brazil  in  1934-55,  118  percent  larger  than  the  IC^year  average,  and 
the  largest  in  history.    Little  is  definitely  laiovm  as  to  crop  prospects 
in  southern  Brazil  where  the  crop  is  not  plcjited  until  September,  October 
and  November,  but  v/ith  favorable  weather  conditions,  it  is  expected  that 
production  in  this  section  would  also  increase  to  a  new  high  level. 


